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ready excellent 


of operation. never failed to impress everyone 
by dealing with a responsible concern having the facilities to execute its contracts 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 
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MOTOR BOATS 


ELCO CRU 


The number of large Cruisers we built during the past season greatly enhanced our al 
Their perfection of design and construction, their reliability 
Ultimate economy is always obtained 


reputation 
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‘Youll always be proud of your Gfeo" 


RELIABILITY PERFECTION 
ULTIMATE ECONOMY 





84-fI. 


ISERS 


nir 


The remarkable performance of the 16-ft. Elcoplane 


New York-Poughkeepsie Race 
which makes the fourth consecutive year this engine has won the Long Distance Race 





ELCO Motor Yacht BETTINA ITT 


ELCOPLANES 


Hazel 
1g $5 000 cash prize astonished she Motor Boat world. The vor 
132 miles. She is equipped wi awed ELCO engine 


€ 


(now the 


u 


We are prepared to submit plans and specifications of Cruising boats or Elcoplanes and we carry in stock several models suitable for Florida use 


Address 
&lco 193 Avenue A, Bayonne, N. J. 


27 minutes from Liberty and 2?rd S$ 
Ferries, C. RR. R. of N. J. to W. 8th 








vious simplicity of the STANDARD engine—attained s 
parts—is what makes it a beautiful machine, both in operation and ppe aT arance 
Simplicity such as this is achieved aly after years and vears experi , < 
work. It not only shows complete development of the minutest det but it also proves the absolute 
correctness of design, tc . “ ' : 
STANDAR toaaill 
D MARINE’ ENGINES on 
SIZES FROM 8 TO 1000 H. P. HAVE BEEN BUILT ag 
It is this high stage of development that makes the STANDARD what it is—a practica +S Se 
engine—a simple, correct, smooth-running unit, doing the greatest amount of work on the east 
amount of fuel 
It is this that gives to the owner that feeling of perfect dependability—perfect safety-- ° 
which is priceless. It means the utter lack of any den f solisoesamant it hens ~- tect Power 
enjoyment. It is this that accounts for the great and fast increasing majority of Star | up to 
owners 
Our treatise-catalog does not contain price list It is made up of val 
able technical information and pictures of many famous yachts and tor 
boats. Write for this interesting book. 
When asking for prices, Bive size and type of boat, so that an 
advise you intelligently Wri oday 
Back of the guarantee of ‘this engine is the 
STANDARD MOTOR CONSTRUCTION co. 
186 WHITON STREET - 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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“AVENGINEERS GIELOW & ORR Cable Asares 
YACHT BROKERS 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK econ ~ ioe 


ans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished for 
All Requirements, ncluding High Speed and 
uixing, Steam, Motor, Sail and Auxiliary 
Yachts; Houseboats and Commercial Vessels 
Alterations Supervised 


Large List 
All 


of American and European Yachts 
Types for Sale, Charter or Exchange 

Commercial Vessels Insurance 
Descriptions and Photos Submitted upon 


Receipt of Inquiry 


BELOW ARE A FEW YACHTS AVAILABLE FOR SOUTHERN CHARTERS, OR PURCHASE 


Foreign Correspondents 


If your yacht is for sale, kindly send 
description and photograph. No 
charge for listing 





of 

















SALE 


J O. 2358—FOR 


8o-ft 





cruising motor 








- 









yacht, two 50-H. P. Standard engines. Main . 
bin, two double staterooms. Pullman berths, | # —* if cm NO. 3164;—FOR SALE—Reasonable, 60-foot mod 
; 5 i ; . — z r . rn cruiser ridge dec ontrol; staterooms, b 
Launch and dinghy. Electric lights. Hand : hy A bridge deck control; staterooms, bath 
¢ . . . N2: 1928—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—64-foot twin Seme- ind main cabin; large galley arries launch and 
mely finished and furnished. For particulars, | IN ‘screw motor yacht. One double stateroom, bathroom, ding y. Owner cruised to Florida winter 1910 and 1911 
iy .: > , , : ‘ > none 4a 7 *rice, plans, etc., Giclow & Orr, Broadway, New York. 
ply to Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. a ee im main cabin Pee a PL — . : — ; 
" to *lorida,. ssOow proceeding oun. or ians, et 
ipply Gielow & Orr, =; Broadway, New York 
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TO. 1592—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—86-foot motor 10. 283 FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Fine British 
yacht now in Florida Two double staterooms and built steam yacht 195-feet over al Four double, 
transoms, two Pullman berths 75-H.P. Motor; speed | four single staterooms; und drawing rooms, five 
miles; complete equipment Price low, owner building bathrooms Economica rate Located New York 
urge? Apply to Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. Prices, plans, additional particulars, Gie y & Orr. 
troadway New York 
TO. 3442—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Fast 8-foot 
+ twin screw motor yacht. Attractive'y furnished, din 
ing saloon on main deck forward. Three staterooms, also 
transoms Two bathrooms Accommodate ten com —” 
fortably Two 300-H.P. motors Plans and full particu = 
lars upon request Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New o 
York. 
> 
5 
a } ; 
TO. 2360—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—8o-foot motor ~ - = N® 3166—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—oo-foot twin 
yacht. Roomy and comfortable. Dining saloon on | 4 screw motor yacht Speed > on iles One large 
a main deck forward, main cabin below aft. After deck 11 | : stateroom and private bath, toilet ar large saloon aft 
feet long Two double staterooms, shower bath, etc. | TO. 23290—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Steam house Exceptionally fine condition Owne has rg For 
oo-H.P. Standard Motor. Plans, etc., Gielow & Orr,/| * boat, 116-feet over all Especially constructed for rice and all particulars apply, Giclow & O Broad 
Broadway. New York | Southern waters. Smoking room, library and dining| way, New York 
| saloon; five staterooms, four of which have brass bed- 
| steads, three bathrooms Prices, and full particulars, etc 
| Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 
] 
le ® 
O 804—FOR SALE CHEAP; OR CHARTER 
* Speedy, vmy and desirable twit screw gasolene 
> . . 7 - — | houseboat Rs feet ove all, tl e double staterooms, tw 
TO. 1234—FOR SALE AND CHARTER—Most lux- |} ; ‘ bathrooms. dining saloon and social hall pee ya 
— uriously equipped and beautiful houseboat on the} N2 3428—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—8o-foot power | posts. and excellent equipment. Gielow & O Broad 
Atlantic Coast. 116 feet over all. Four double and one | + houseboat now in Florida rhree double staterooms. | way New York om 
ingle staterooms, music room and dining saloon. Four] Designed for protected bays and_ shallow rivers. Price 
bathrooms. Built for use in Southern waters. Plans | low Full particulars, Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New 
nd full particulars, Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New | York 
Yor Nears (iA FOR 
\ Rk CHAR 
rE R Auxiliary 
TO. -1756. FOR SALE] steam yacht 159 
*YOR CHARTER—76-foot | - feet all over. Has 
power houseboat owned by . cruised abroad On 
an estate. Has made sev re. f the best know 
eral trips to Florida. Four] ““@ - yachts f her type 
staterooms and bathroon = Las ge ur comf 
Very roomy and comfort j able state s. Mair 
ible Exceptionally good | N? 2080—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—75-foot twin | saloon at leck 
order and well found. | ~ screw motor yacht. Speed miles; large stateroom | hous Prices. pla 
Plans, et Seams Gielen | and six transoms. This type ‘is preferred by many for|etc.. from Gielow & 
& Orr. No Broadway _ ern ge ett Nae SCCOURT OS excellent ventilation Orr, No ; Rr 
4 J | affo ded by glass windows. Full particulars from Gielow N : 
New York & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York iway, New York 
Please mention YacutinGc when corresponding with our advertisers, 
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TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE, 52 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY, Offer the Following Yachts For Sale or 
Charter Among a Large Number of Others That Are Available for Southern Cruising. 





O. 7488—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—45 ft. 

twin screw raised deck cruiser; two 20-H.P. 
motors. Double stateroom, saloon, bath, etc. 
Unusual opportunity. For further particulars 
apply to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St.. 
New York City. 





N®: 79095—FOR SALE AND CHARTER— 

Very handsome 8&2-ft. motor yacht, built 1910. 
Standard engine 100-H.P. Speed, 12 miles. Din- 
ing room forward. Aft two double staterooms, 
bathroom, main cabin. Offer desired. For fur- 
ther particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 





N 2: 1837—FOR SALE AND CHARTER— 

This attractive power houseboat 87x76x23x4 
ft., built 1906. Three large staterooms, three bath 
rooms. Saloon below sitting room on deck. Two 
75-H.P. motors. Complete outfit. For further 
particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 
Pine St., New York City. 





N O. 7o29—FOR SALE—Owner building larger 

yacht, one of the best yachts of her size; 
110 ft. x 17 ft. 6 in., steel construction, two 6-cyl. 
110-H.P. Standard reversible engines. Speed 
12% knots. Finished in mahogany and teak. 
Large deck space and all rooms of good size. 
Dining saloon, main saloon, four staterooms, 
bathroom, toilet, etc. Cutter, dinghy and launch. 
Electric lighting. Most complete equipment. For 
further particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 








N O. 7676—110-ft. twin screw power yacht; two 
4“ 150-H.P. motors. Speed 13 knots. Four 
staterooms, bath, etc. Very able, desirable craft. 
For further particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine 
& Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 







































O. 1817—Owner anxious to sell or charter 
houseboat now in Florida, 91x23.6x3 ft.; 
twin screw motors 30 H.P. each; has four state 
rooms, bath, sitting room and dining room for 
owner. For further particulars apply to Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 





O. 7074—FOR SALE OR CHARTER, mod- 
ern motor yacht, 80x73x13, built by Lawley; 
100-H.P. Standard Motor; 2 large double state- 
rooms, main saloon, dining saloon on deck, com- 


plete equipment. Good condition. Speed, 13 
knots. For further particulars apply to Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 









188—FOR SALE—Power houseboat. 
123X115x17.8x3.6 ft. Built 


N 2: 


Perfect condition. 
1901. Five staterooms, two baths, large saloon. 
[win screw, two 75-H.P. Standard motors. Elec- 


tric light. Speed 9 knots. Unusual opportunity. 
For further particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine 
& Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 





N°. 1856—Modern houseboat, 68x23x4 ft. Two 

40-H.P. motors, speed 8 miles. Acetylene 
gas, three staterooms, each with two berths, two 
staterooms on upper deck, dining saloon, smoking 
room, bath room. For further particulars apply 
to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New 
| York City. 


Please mention YacHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 



















N 2: 7334—FOR SALE OR CHARTER A 

ATTRACTIVE PRICES — 65x13x3.9 
draught. Speed 11 to 12 miles. Two standa 
engines. Roomy and comfortable. Large aft 
and bridge decks. Particularly well ventilat« 
Sleep six owner’s party. Launch, dinghy, elect: 
lights. For further particulars apply to Tan 


Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York Cit 





N O. 7674—FOR SALE OR CHARTER MOD 

ERN MOTOR YACHT—75-ft. twin scre 
raised deck cruiser; two 30-H.P., 4-cylinder e1 
gines. Two double staterooms, bath room ar 


main cabin. Launch, electric lights, etc. For 


further particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 





O. 7871—Modern &85-ft. twin screw power 
yacht. Speed, 12 to 14 miles. Standard mo 
tors. Handsomely finished and furnished. For 
further particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & 


Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 







OR ee 
ee i a ee 
~~ — — a 


FE = < : 
N O. 7725—FOR SALE—Able and roomy, twit 
screw, raised deck cruiser. Built 1909. 75x 
15x4-ft. draught. Two double staterooms, bath 
room, large main cabin with extension transoms, 
large galley; engine room and forecastle with 
officer’s stateroom. Standard engines, electric 
lights. Solid mahogany interior. For further 
particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 
Pine St., New York City. 





O. 7356—Desirable cruising power yacht for 
charter, 80x76x13x4-ft. draught. Two double 
staterooms, large saloon, with two berths, bath 
room, all conveniences; 6-cylinder 20th Century 


motor, new 1910; speed, 12 miles. Completely 
fitted. For further particulars apply to Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 
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NAVA" currects COX & Stevens, 15 William St., New York City = se.eenones 


ENGINEERS Offer first class power boats, recent design and build. Purchase or charter. 1375 Broad 








Complete particulars, plans and photographs promptly submitted on receip. of inquiry. 5576 Broad 
YACHT BROKERS State your requirements. Large list of yachts of all types for sale or charter. 














NO: 463—FOR SALE—t110-ft. twin screw, 
*™“ steel, ocean cruising power yacht. Speed 13 O. 175—NOW IN FLORIDA—FOR SALE 
to 14 miles; two 6-cyl. Standards. Four double ; = OR CHARTER—86-ft. comfortable and 
staterooms, bath, and all conveniences. Must be} i , ‘ able motor yacht. Excellent condition. Speed 12 
seen to be appreciated. Cox & Stevens, 15 Wil to 14 miles. Exceptional bargain. Owner build- 
iam Street, New York. 0. 504/—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—75x17 ft,,| U8, larger from our design. Cox & Stevens, 15 
twin-screw power yacht. Built 1908. Two| William Street, New York 

staterooms, large saloon, bath, etc. Speed 10-12 
miles; two 20th Century motors. In commission 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 











mee 
“ate a er 


N°: 544—EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN.—65x14 ft. 
twin-screw motor yacht. Very roomy and able a . _ » — : . 
eraft. Speed 11% miles; two 40 H. P. Globe motors. - es : ah — e a 7 . poe tm grey 
Full particulars from Cox & Stevens, 15 William — H. P. ‘Sanenren Two double state ress 8. bath ete 
Street, New York. In first-class condition. Cox & Stevens, 15 William 

Street, New York 





a 579—FOR SALE.—Splendid 60-ft. power yacht 
Built 1909. Speed, 11 miles. Excellent accom- 
modations. Must be seen to be appreciated. Un- 
usually complete. Full particulars, plan, etc., from 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. | 





O. 1482—BARGAIN—4ixio-ft. raised deck : : 
_ cruiser ; launched August, 1910. Speed 1014 ; 7 - 0. 22883—FOR SALE AND CHARTER.—200-ft 
ig ee ee | N tepnesteam cbt, rian bl oo 
‘ z £ ’ a estate Terms very reasonable Cox & Stevens, 15 
cruiser. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New| O. 1091—FOR SALE—5o-ft. up-to-date gaso-| william Street, New York 
York. lene cruiser; built I910. Speed 11 to 13) 
miles; 6-cyl. Sterling motor. Double stateroom, | 
10-ft. saloon, electric lights, etc. Probably best 
of size available. Cox .: Stevens, 15 William if 
Street, New York. 





N O. 359—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—65x13 
ft 


twin screw motor yacht. Very roomy; a N° 994—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Hand 


double stateroom, two saloons, etc. Speed 12 . some &3-ft. cruising power yacht. Launched 
miles; two Standard motors. Price attractive.| & ; August, 1910. Speed 13 to 15 miles; 100-H.P. 


Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. | N O. 448—Power houseboat, 64x17.4x3.6-ft Standard motor. x. xcellent ema 
Lawley build. Speed 734 knots; 25-36-1L.P.| 5 e Jow. COX & Stevens, 15 William sireet, 

Standard. Four staterooms, large saloon, bath, | * ow kee 

etc. Price low. Cox & Stevens, 15 William 

Street, New York. 














O. 885—HANDSOME AND FAST TWIN-SCREW . . = 
power yacht; 118x15.6x5 ft. Built 1910. Speed | N° 565—BARGAIN.—46x9 ft. cabin cruisur. Speed 
16-18 miles; two 300 H, P. Craigs. Large accommo- N?: 1428—FOR SALE.—Exceptionally fine day 10-11 miles; 20-25 H. P. 20th Century motor 
dation. Handsomely finished and turnished. Un- cruiser; 58x10.4 ft. Teak finish throughout.| All joiner work of mahogany. Excellent ventilation 
doubtedly best of type available. Cox & Stevens,| Speed 13 miles. Best construction. Price very low./in cabin. First-class condition Cox & Stevens, 
15 William Street, New York. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. '15 William Street, New York. 


Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers 
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336 Dees 
Telephones: Sool Cortlandt 


Marine Insurance 
Established 1900 


YACHTING 


YACHT BROKER 


220 Broadway, New York 
If wanting to buy or charter a Yacht of any size or type, advise your requirements—full data of best available 
offerings will be sent or representative will call promptly. Yachts listed for sale gratis. 


N O: 11267—FOR SALE—6o-ft. w. 1. Auxili- 


fortably. 25 Standard; 4 tenders including 


launch. Cost $30,000. Offered by Estate, 


will be sold at low price. Now in Miami, 


_——— Fla. Address Stanley M. Seaman, 220 Broad able. 
el ed 





way, New York. 





toilets. 


pletely 








N O. 6684—FOR SALE— Twin-Screw Cruiser, 60x10. 6x3. Stateroom and saloon 
_berth 6. Two 30-H. P. engines installed 1908; speed 13 miles. Completely 
equipped. Inspectable this city. Will be sacrificed for immediate sale. Apply to 
Stanley M. Seaman, 220 Broadway, New York. 


reshoff sloop 


hoff construction. 


tain’s room forward. 


fered for years. 
ply to Hollis Burgess 





OR SALE at 

bargain price 
of $550 (nothing 
less) very attrac 
tive single-handed 
yawl; laid up at 
New Rochelle 
Yacht Club, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 33 
feet over ali, 21 
feet waterline, 8 
feet 6 inches beam 
and 4 feet draft. 
Wilson and Silsby 


sails, 550 square 
feet in area, al- 
most new. 3,000 





pounds outside 
Cabin 8 feet long, 
This trim little craft 


ballast. 


Watertight cockpit. 
4 feet 8 inches headroom. 

is owned by a Boston yachtsman who wishes to 
sell, only to get a larger boat, and is one of the for four or five in saloon, acetylene lights, etc. 


deck cruiser; 39 x9. 10x 2.6 
Speed 10-11 miles; 


motor. Copper fastened hull. 


best little Eastern sailing yachts ever built. Apply Engine controlled from bridge. 
only to Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency, 15 Ex- sale. 
change Street, Boston, Mass. New York. 


Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with 


Complete equipment. 
maintained. 


Seen near New York. 


56 o. 


Owner’s 


tion throughout. 
boat wil! sell very low 


Seaman, 


watertight cockpit. V 
with double stateroom aft and cap- 


O. 1051—Now in Florida commission. 


40-H. P. 6- 


Apply to Cox & Stevens, 


N O. 6685—LAWLEY CRUISER 


ary Ketch. 80 o. a., 17 1-2 beam, 3 1-2 d —60 0 a, 17 beam, 3 1-2 
Built 1904. Owner’s quarters berth 8 com- draught. 4 staterooms; bath. 25- 
H. P. Standard; speed 7 1-2 knots. 


Excellent 


Address Stanley M. Seaman, 


220 Broadway, New York. 


stateroom and 
Mahogany finish. 


equipped. 


Economically 
seaboat. 


Price reason- 


eth Bs. ae 


saloon 
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Cable “Huntsea™, N.\ 


European Correspondent 


> OR SALE—No. 11269. Lawley Keel Sloop. 
I 


1-2 beam, 8 d 
berth 5; 2 


New sails. Com- 


Guaranteed perfect condi- 
Owner having bought larger 


Address Stanley M 


220 Broadway, New York. 


well- 


The 


ery large cabin 


Exceptionally 


well equipped with full cruising out- 
fit and two suits of sails, one suit new 
this year, made by Wilson and Silsby. 
This yacht is in absolutely first class 
condition and is the best bargain of- 
Near Boston. 


Ap- 
Yacht Agency, 


15 Exchange St., Boston, Mass. 





Bridge 
ft. Built 1909. 
cylinder, 4-cycle 
Accommodations 


3argain for quick 
i5 William St., 


| bargain. 
| Teshoff 30 foot- 
known 45 foot waterline Herreshoff|er. 49 ft. 6 in. 
sloop “Altair,” 73 feet 10 inches over | 
all, 14 feet 3 inches beam and Io feet 
4 inches draft, 31 gross tonnage. 
Built in 1900 with the usual Herres- 
Flush deck with 








FOR SALE—A bargain for anyone; FOR SALE. 
desiring a fast and roomy Her- 
yacht. 


Exceptional 
Her- 


|overall, 11 ft. 


beam, 6 ft. 9in. 
draft. Built 
1904. Cabin 
14 ft. long with 
nearly fullhead 
room. Outside 
lead ballast. 
Usual Herre- 
shoff watertight 
cockpit. 30at 
and fittings in 
absolutely per- 
fect order. 
This is an op- 
portunity to 


buy a very fast and able 
Marblehead, 


Laid up at 
(nothing less). 











sloop at a sacrifi 
Price $100 


Apply to so 


Mass. 
Cost over $4000. 


agents, Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency, 15 Exchan; 
St.. Boston, Mass. 





N O. 


FOR SALE 
—Class N rac- 
ing sloop; 60 ft 
o. a., 38 ft. w. 1., 
11.4 ft. beam 
and 8 ft. draft. 
Built 1909 and 
has won sev- 
eral champion- 
ships and other 
races. Very able 
and comfort 
able. Very best 
construction. 
Stateroom, sa- 
loon, electric 
lights, etc. Fully 
found. Best 
boat of her type 
and size; avail- 
able at half 
cost. Apply to 
Cox & Stevens, 


our advertisers. 


I 53 1— 





15 William St., New York 








19! 
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FOR SALE—Handsome, twin-screw Power yacht, 60 ft. o. a. 128 foot beam, draft 
3% ft., 25 tons net, new 1909, speed 11 miles, two 40-H. P. 614 x8 4-cylinder Murray & 
Picaeotan engines, large parennad stateroom, two toilets, three lavatories, running water 
and complete electric light equipment. Sand’s plumbing. Headroom 6% ft. Easily operated 
Rr by two men. Sleeps six besides crew. Exceptionally sturdy hull of red cedar copper 
fastened, correctly built for comfort and safety in Southern waters, plenty of freeboard, 
well ventilated cabins. Unusually complete cruising equipment, plenty of locker space 
Two tenders, one a launch. Ample deck room under awnings for large party. 
Has been in commission (for Tarpon fishing) only five or six months since built. 
Certified cost nearly $17,000. If taken before December rst, can be bought for about 
; one-third cost, absolutely complete with all tools, stove and kitchen utensils, curtains and 
furniture. Invalid owner now in Europe for indefinite stay. Very anxious to sell. If 
» interested, write and let me show you what an opportunity this is. Now in Tampa but 
can be delivered at any Southern Port—Address, SECRETARY, P. O. Box 795, Tampa, 


— Florida. 




















“Margie M,” 27’x7’ cruiser, speed 10 miles 
Described in this issue. Owner desires to build 
larger boat. Price $700. F. R. WaTrerMAN, Med 
ford, Mass. 


Auxiliary Sloop Sakana, 46 feet over all. 12-foot beam Ghe 
6 feet - z 12-H.P. , j 


2 inches head room, 2zoth Century motor, 














crific fully equipped, finished in teak. Winner of many 
$1000 races, champion in her class. In perfect condition. 
7 : Can be seen at our yard. N. Y. Yacht, Launch & 
to soi Engine Co., Morris Heights, N. Y. 
chang« — 
W: AN TED—A catboat with or without 
power; about 22 feet overall; center- 
board. Give lowest cash price with 
ES description, stating where it can be seen. 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York | 
a 3 a | 
City. 
| 
NEW 54-H.P. 6-cylinder Elbridge engine just from fac 
~ ‘tory Aluminum manifolds, base and cylinder heads. ' i 
Extra finish throughout. Built for Mr. Coleman du Pent Three Volumes Selected by the 
f Wilmington, Del. Exchanged for one of larger power. Editor of ou TING from the 
Price $700. Emerson Engine Co., Alexandria, Va Best Outdoor Books in America 
I _— person } gw aw ear 
= > 7 > +f st guide. \ cme One, The Hook oft i 
FOR SALE—Fine estate on the banks of the Kennebec | and w lenkerah. Horace K ml naesd | r nmol 
- : . lopedia « lif the w i “ amp Cookery le Ls with food 
River, twelve room house in good repair, hot and | pities, fr aaee qaseihell on « : Indes chapters on out 
: ! water and bath, steam or hot water heat, electric | Pt agg ge te Bock weeds 
\ lights, electric cars pass the door, large barn with three t { disea aud 
\ stalls, very large lot of land, with apple, pear and plum | } 

1 y 
ee trees, large wharf on the river front, unexcelled view of | fr ' 
_ ‘ r ke 

river, one of the handsomest and most desirable places | " k f may 
. the City, and would make a delightful summer home or = : . 
iis ne chance to engage in ship or yacht building o1 ame ; oil 
tiring, to be sold to settle an estate. For photos a aay he $: k 
ticulars and price, apply to H. H. & W. R. Donnell, OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 315 Fifth Ave., New York 
th, Maine. | 
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THE BAYONNE LAUNCH CO. 
East 36th St. and New York Bay, Bayonne, N. ] 
BUILDERS OF BOATS AND LAUNCHES 

We can also offer you a choice of the best second- 
hand boats in the riarket, and take your craft in 
Part payment on a new or second-hand craft 


Take C. R. R. of N. J. to 33rd St. Station 























STEARNS & McKAY CO. 
YACHTS & LAUNCHES 


Repairs — Storage — Engine Work 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 














JUST PUBLISHED 


SADDLE AND CAMP IN THE 
ROCKIES 
By DILLON WALLACE 





A graphic account of a two thousand mile 
survey of the Rocky Mountain game region 
on horseback, from Southern Arizona 
to Jackson’s Hole, the last great grazing 
ground of the American Elk, The coun- 
try traversed is in reality the last stand of 
the big game in this continent and Mr. 
Wallace’s observations of game conditions 
constitute the first adequate and complete 
description of this field. Price $1.75 net. 


THE BOOK OF THE TARPON 
By A. W. DIMOCK 

Mr. A. W. Dimock describes with a facile 

pen a sport that rivals target practice, 

broncho busting and high diving. Were it 

not for the fact that the camera was al- 


ways focused on the line, this “fish story” 
would be unbelievable Fishermen and 
| booksellers however have pronounced Mr 
Julian Dimock’s illustrations to be one of 


the best collections of fish pictures ever 
reproduced. Price $2.00 net. 


PEOPLE OF THE WILD 
By F. ST. MARS 


Mr. St. Mars has the rare gift of telling 
animal stories convincingly without ascrib- 
ing human qualities to his characters. He 
presents in beautiful English the drama of 
life in the woods, and hills and along the 
shore, with the interweaving of hate, hun- 
ger and revenge. Price $1.25 net. 


THE TWO-GUN MAN 

| By CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER 
The story tells of an attractive young 
girl from the East who comes to complicate 
life on the cattle range, a gun fighter who 
is hired to kill her brother, and a range 
boss who plays a little game of his own. 


The action is swift from the first page to 
the last. Price $1.25 net. 


Look them over at the Book Store 
Send a post card for complete catalog 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Order Your Magazine) 


FROM THIS PAGE : 




















@. For the convenience of our readers whose subscriptions on any magazines have 
expired or are about to expire, we have arranged this page. 


@. By following directions you can make your own selection and fix the proper 
remittance price. DIRECTIONS: From the list below select your magazines, 
add their class numbers and multiply by five—the result is the cost in dollars 
and cents. 


For instance—Class number: YACHTING - - - - 
7 < EVERYBODY’S .- - 
WORLD’S WORK =- 


Quotations gladly supplied on magazines not included in this list. 


23 
23 
37 Cost. 


83 x 5 = $4.15 


CANADIAN POSTAGE 50 CENTS EXTRA ON EACH MAGAZINE; FOREIGN, $1.00 


cé 6 











Gase Publication Class Publication ts Publication Class Publication Goes Publication 
30 Adventure 21 Delineator 90 Leslie’s Weekly 60 Outlook 30 £mith’s Magazine 
35 Advertising & Selling 12 Designer 90 Life 22 Pacific Monthly 30 Strand Magazine 
27 Ainslee’s 60 Dress 35 Lippincott’s 20 Pearson’s Magazine 50 Suburban Life 
20 Ali-Story Magazine 23 Etude (for all Music | 60 Literary Digest 22 Photo Era 17 Success 
16 Amateur Sportsman Lovers) 17 Little Folks 25 Physical Culture 23 Sunset 
17 American Boy 23 Everybody’s 9 McCall’s > Pictorial Review 40 System 
23 American Magazine 23 Field and , 23 McClure’s 60 Popular Magazine 22 Technical World 
20 Argosy 47 Forest and Stream 23 Metropolitan — 16 Power Boating 70 Theatre 
77 Atlantic Monthly s0 Good  Handdhecping 12 Modern Priscilla 18 Practical Engineer 5 Town and Country 
45 Automobile a7 Green Book prota 60 Motor 33 —* Ink (new) — 

27 Blue Book 23 Hampton-Columbian pa tae Bi “ ro Railroad Man’ o "e — 
47 Bookman 20 Harper’s Bazar re rea a ——- a= T ow 

17 Boy’s Magazine 70 Harper’s Magazine 7 Mo med — Ta ‘6 Unele > 

15 Business & Bookkeeper A 20 Motor frint 40 Kecreation 16 Uncle Remus 
20 Cavalier 70 Harper’s Weekly 20 Munsey’s Magazine 27 Red Book ; 30 Violinist 

80 Century 50 House Beautiful 23 Musician 35 Review of Reviews 70 Vogue 

30 Christian Herald 50 House and Garden 18 National Sportsman 60 Rudder 23 Woman’s Home 

110 Collier’s Weekly 23 Housekeeper 70 North American 55 Scientific American Companion 
20 Cosmopolitan 35 Independent Review 20 Scrap Book 37 World’s Work 
70 Country Life in go Judge 16 Orange Judd Farmer 60 Scribner’s 35 World To-day 

America 70 Le Bon Ton 23 Outer’s Book 30 Short Stories 23 YACHTING 
35 Current Literature 50 Le Costume Royal 50 OUTING 45 Smart Set 35 Youth’s Companion 























THESE RATES ARE OFFICIAL UNTIL OCTOBER, 1912, AND GUARANTEED BY US 


USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR ORDER 
YACHTING Date 
315 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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YACHTING 
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Baslssed Find $6. cccco.cssce in payment of my subscriptions to the 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS | \cassssem an 
aNi 4 4 hel = - 
AND YACHT RS 
Te! Lombard 2289 Cable Add, “ Marwat” | 1 1 AC | BROKERS BOWES & MOWER 
+ MURRAY WATT NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 
Noval Architect and Engineer Yacht and Vessel Broker YacuT AND VESSE Brokers 
Offices: 807-808 BROWN BROS. BUILDING Offices: Lafayette Building, Chestnut & Fifth Sts 


PHILADELPHIA 








ARTHUR BINNEY 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND YACHT BROKER 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





Agent—STANDARD MARINE MOTOR 
COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO.’S 
SAFETY STORAGE SYSTEM 











MORRIS M. WHITAKER, N. A. 


MOTOR BOAT SPECIALIST 
METROPOLITAN LIFE TOWER, NEW YORK CITY 


Sketches submitted on receipt of your requirements 











JOHN G. ALDEN 


YACHT BROKER AND NAVAL 
ARCHITECT 
Complete list of all types of yachts for sale or charter 
Designs furnished for cruising and racing craft. 
Telephone, Fort Hill, 2483 
27 KILBY ST.. BOSTON 











DIRECTORY of reli- 
able Yacht and Ship 


Designers and Brokers. 


For ADVERTISING Rates ADDRESS 


OUTING PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


315 Fifth Ave., New York 


Bell ’Phone Philadelphia, Pa. Cable Bomo 








WILLIAM GARDNER 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Engineer and Yacht Broker 


All classes of yachts, vessels and machinery designed and 
superintended during construction. 
Telephone 2160 Rector 


1 Broadway New York City 














MANNING'S) “in 


YACHT AGENCY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Yachts of Every Description for Sale and Charter 
SEND FOR OUR 1911 CATALOGUE 








GEORGE OWEN 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Yachts of All Sizes and Construction Supervised. 
Estimates Furnished for All Types of Marine Craft and Machinery. 
Designerof Little Rhody.” ‘Little Rhody II,* “Whirl,” &c. 
160 CHURCH ST.. NEWTON MASS 
Telephone, 1008-2 Newton, North 








F. S. NOCK 


East Greenwich, R. I. 


Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 














Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency 


15 EXCHANGE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone No. 23 Main 
All Types of Yachts and Motor Boats for 
Sale and Charter 


GIELOW & ORR 


Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Brokers 
Plans. Specifications and Estimates Furnished for Con- 
struction, Alteration and Repairs. Large list of Yachts 
for Sale, Charter or Exchange; also Commercial Vessels. 


52 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 4673 Broad 











COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 














FRANK BOWNE JONES 


YACHT AGENT 


All ihe better yachts of all types available for 
purchase or charter. 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Plans and specifications furnished for cruising 
yachts of ail descriptions. 














New York Jersey City Bayonne 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 
134 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK Phone, 3218 Cortlandt 
The Largest and Most Reliable Marine 
Agents and Yacht Brokers 
Send for Bargain List of First-Class Second-Hand Engines or Boats 
ENGINE INSTALLING YACHT REPAIRING 














Cary Smith & Ferris 


Naval Architects 
and Engineers 


Hudson Terminal Bidg. 
30 Church St. New York City 





Telephone No. 2786 Cortlandt 


Plans, Specifications and Superinten- 
dence; Steamships, Steamboats, Lighters, 
Tugboats, Barges, Yachts Steam and 
Sai), and Motor Boats of all Classes. 

















38 x 11 ft. 
Speed 10 miles 











ARTHUR P. HOMER, s6sT6N*Mass. US.A. 
‘ Naval Architect and Marine Broker 
Our new book of designs for 1911—HOMER’S MOTOR 


BOATS—shows plans of motor boats from a twelve-foot power 
tender to a 90-foot ocean racer. 


88 BROAD STREET 


Price $2.00. 


L. KROMHOLZ 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
NEW YORK CITY 





When Your Locker is Cleaned Out 


this spring, and you resurrect 
| a few such unconsidered trifles 
as coils, carburetors, oil and 
grease cups, propeller wheels 
and other bits of equipment 
that you have replaced — 
just think of how many people 
would be glad to get ’em at a 
|price which would buy you 
several good tasting smokes. 

If you’ve any doubt, just 
advertise "em in Yachting’s 
For Sale Department (80 
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We are prepared to equip your boat, whether 
it be large or small, with a reliable power 
plant—a power plant that will give satisfactory 
service for years to come. 


For Work Boats—Yachts—Large Cruisers 








Furnished with separate carburetor on each cylinder, or manifold 
and single carburetor, as ordered. 

















Pleasure Boats—Speed Boats—Canoes 





We want to get in touch with men who are going to equip 
their cruisers, yachts or heavy duty boats this fall or winter. 

We want a chance to go into detail and give you full particu 
lars about this marvelous marine motor—the Gray Model “T.” 

We want to tell you why this motor is entitled to your con 
sideration. 

We want to tell you of the Real guarantee that is behind 
every motor. 

The guarantee that means something. 


We can give you some mighty valuable help in selecting the 
right power for your boat—don’t hesitate to write us at any time. 


Tell us what you want—what kind of work you expect the 
engine to do and what kind of an outfit you are going to equip 


We in return will give you an honest statement as to the most 
economical outfit for you to select—the outfit that will do your 
work at the least possible expenditure of money—the outfit that 
will give the most satisfactory service under the various condi 
tions. 


The Gray Model “‘T’’—A Marvelous Power Plant 


The Model “T” is built in 1, 2 and 3 cylinder sizes from 7 to 36 H. P 


4 


It is a combination 2 and 3 port motor. Can be operated as a 2 port 
motor, a 3 port motor, or a combination 2 and 3 port 

Uses kerosene or gasoline fuel. We are prepared to furnish multiple 
unit power plants up to 108 H. P. 

Powerful, simple—quiet and smooth running Every part designed to 


stand twice as much strain as you could possibly give it 


$6 for this 
Marine Motor with 
complete outfit 

Guaranteed to 
develop 4 H. P. 
Material and 
workmanship ab- 
solutely guaran- 
teed. 


Detroit, - 


Gray Motor Co. 


1140 U. S. Motors Building 


Michigan 


Then there is our customer’s service department—one of the 
most important features of our organization. 

Every purchaser of a Gray Motor is carefully looked after 
we don’t forget you as soon as we get your order 

It is a fact that we take more interest in owners of Gray 
Motors than we do in prospective customers—we see to it that 
every purchaser of a Gray Motor gets satisfactory service 


Chat’s the way we have built up our enormous business—by 


treating our customers fairly 
That's why hundreds of men are today owning their third, 
fourth or fifth Gray Motor 
They selected a small motor at first—they soon wanted a larger 
boat and more power—the excellent working of the little motor 
had already made the sale of a larger sized Gray an easy matter 
And that’s the biggest end of our business today iling 
orders for satisfied customers who want larger Motors 


Work Boat Special 
We have an 8 H. P. Model **T” for work boats that is a won 


Has a crank shaft heavy enough for a 12 H. P.—a chunky, heavi built 
motor that is right in its element when doing heavy work 

suilt especially for heavy duty service—that’s all we claim for it—in 
fishing boats, ferry boats—towing or at any kind of work it has no equal 
Ask about it 

\ postal or a letter will bring you our big catalog and any ot! i 
tion on marine gasoline engines that you may care to ask for 

Write today—you might as well get the benefit of our experience—it will 


put you under no obligations 


$188 


for this 
12 H. P. ise 
with complete oufit 
9H. P. of the same 


type for $ 164 
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N the summer of 1908 I had the good fortune to be with Dr. 
Grenfell on board his little hospital steamer Strathcona dur 


ing one of the worst blows seen on the 
Labrador at that season in a number of 
years. My good fortune, as I view it, con- 
sisted not so much in the gratification of 
any selfish taste for adventure—for that 
was more than offset by a realization of the 
danger and suffering in the fishing fleet* 
which must result from the gale—but rather 
in the opportunity afforded to witness from 
the very firing line the campaign of rescue 
and relief into which the Doctor threw him- 
self with his characteristic energy. In order 
to avoid any leaning toward sensationalism, 
which would be most distasteful to Dr. Gren- 
fell in common with all brave men, who see 
nothing extraordinary in the courageous dis- 
charge of duty, I shall tell the story here as 
a plain narrative of events. To do so is, 
perhaps, after all, to pay the Doctor the su- 
preme compliment, of letting actions speak 
for themselves. 

It was about 5 a. m. one Sunday in the 
early part of August that Strathcona fought 
her way into Indian Harbor (54° 26’ N. 
Lat.) in the teeth of a vicious Norther which 


*It is estimated that between 1,000 and 2,000 schooners 
trom Newfoundland are fishing in Labrador waters 
every summer. 
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Some Reminiscences of the Labrador 


By J. T. ROWLAND. 
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tore the crests off the seas and deluged us fore and aft in a 
driving, blinding smother of spray. 


The night previous had been 
one of absolute calm with an overcast, heavy 
sky, so dark that we had been forced to an- 
chor and wait for daylight to pass safely 
among the islands and reefs with which 
Grosswater Bay abounds. By half-past one 
in the morning the early light was near 
enough to warrant getting under way, and 
the calm still continued, but away to the 
North lay a steadily broadening band of clear 
sky around the horizon which, together with 
an extremely low glass, foretold vividly the 
coming blow. 

Across the Bay to Indian Harbor is a 
four hours’ run, but the Doctor decided that 
Strathcona would have to get there ahead of 
the wind; and so she did to all necessity, 
though the connection seemed rather close. 
Scarcely had our anchors got a grip on bot- 
tom when a gust of increased strength swept 
down over the high land forming one side of 
the harbor, which, just by its grip on her 
bare spars and topsides, listed the old 
“Strath” down to port until the water 
poured over her rail. Nor was it any pass- 
ing squall. The only change in weather that 
occurred for the next twelve hours was 
when it would “come to blow” harder still, 
each increase making the wind up to that 
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HOSPITAL STEAMER STRATHCONA ENTERING INDIAN HARBOR, LABRADOR 


time appear to have been merely a moderate zephyr. 

So far as we were concerned the gale might how! itself sick, 
since Indian Harbor had not sufficient width for much of any 
sea to make up, and our anchors showed no inclination to drag; 
but one could not help thinking of the poor schooner-men, many 
of whom were, no doubt, having their vessels driven ashore 
under them at that very moment; for in the pursuit of fish they 
often find it necessary to anchor in the most unprotected places, 
among reefs which run a great distance to sea, and rock islands 
that a canoe could hardly find shelter behind. Life is literally a 
gamble with them: if it comes on to blow suddenly when a man 
has his vessel in such a roadbed he loses her and probably the 
lives of all hands into the bargain; but the fish are there and he 
must follow. 

To venture out while the gale was at its height would, of 
course, have been folly—an impossibility, in fact, since all Labra- 
dor could not have broken out our anchors with the strain then 
on them; but one did not need to be a mind reader to foresee 
that once the backbone of the storm was broken there would 
be plenty of action on board. 

In the course of the next twenty hours, the wind went com- 
pletely around the compass. By daylight Monday it had got 
back to northwest once more, when the glass became suddenly 
active again, this time in an upward direction. All hands were 
turned out early and steam made in the boilers. At eight we 
had breakfast. While still employed in this, for our appetites 
had suffered nothing through the enforced rest, we were sur- 
prised by a sudden lull and the appearance of clear sky. Imme- 
diately orders were given to heave up anchor, and in a very few 
minutes Strathcona was scudding to the north’ard under full 
steam and what sail could be set without being blown off her 
spars. Apparently it had been blowing so hard that the sea 
outside, instead of rising to the great heights that a landsman 
would have anticipated, had on the contrary been kept beaten 
down flat by the very intensity of the wind. Such, I have since 





A CHEERFUL LABRADOR PROSPECT. 


SEA BREAKING ON ONE OF THE ISLANDS OFF 


TUNI 


INDIAN HARBOR IN 


THE STRATHCONA A ANCHOR IN 
learned, is usually the case when a gale starts so suddenly an 
continues without abatement. At any rate I remember bein; 
quite surprised to find the sea as moderate as it was; and whe 
the sun came out the wind, though still very fresh, only height 
ened the healthy excitement of our dash to help those in trouble 

Dr. Grenfell and his sailing master, Capt. Bartlett, were, of 
course, familiar enough with the coast to know where fishing 
vessels were likely to be found and where they would have fare: 
Harbor welcomed u 


worst. Both Tinker Harbor and Holton 
with their quota of wrecks. (Labrador harbors are harbors 
only there is no town in our sense of the word on the coast.) 


At the first place only six out of a fleet of 15 sail had survived, 
the rest lay in pitiful heaps of twisted wreckage along the rocky 
shore, with here and there a vessel minus her bottom perched 
in the attitude of a nesting gull on some little tide-water island 
One schooner had driven completely over a reef and in so doing 
turned turtle, so that she was now floating bilge up. In spite 
of all this destruction not a life had been lost at Tinker’s, all 
the people having managed somehow to get ashore in their stout 
trap-boats through the surf when they found that the large: 
vessels were beginning to drag anchor. The result was quite 
a camp of shipwrecked and destitute men and women (for the 
schooner-men take their women along as cooks) on the “beach.” 
These were brought aboard the steamer and after the Doctor 
had held a hasty clinic for the injured we proceeded, our ship’s 
complement swelled by some 20 refugees. 

Soon after leaving Tinker Harbor, Captain Bartlett caught 
sight of a couple of vessels aground on the point of an island 
inshore from us. The “Strath,” immediately ran up out of her 
course to look them over. (The fact that in so doing she was 
going into dangerous waters herself made no apparent differ 
ence.) Although the water-lines of both schooners showed at 
least a foot higher than they shouid if afloat the Doctor believed 
Accordingly the 


it to be possible to haul them off unscathed. 
steamer was cautiously backed down to within heaving distance 





THE COAST. A SUMMER COTTAGE ON THE LABRADOR 
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one of them and a line sent 
ard. Her skipper reported 
t she was hard and _ fast 
ound but entirely uninjured. 
engine-rocom _ telegraph 
nged, the line taughtened to 
breaking point as Strathcona 
ged__resistlessly ahead,—a 
ment of breathless anxiety 
n suddenly the grounded ves- 
started and slid off quietly 
to deep water. We all shout- 
who could do otherwise at 
e sight of the fellows 
iving restored to them unharm- 
their whole property in life, 
vhich, but for our opportune 
' must have been irre- 
trievably lost! The crew of the 
rescued schooner worked like 
mad to get sail on her, and then, 
with ensign mastheaded in token 
f victory, drove for the open 


pe oT 


ming 


sea and safety. 

The same process was re- 
peated successfully with the 
second one and our little steam- 
er again headed ‘down’* the 
coast. It was worth going all 
the way to Labrador to see the 
expression of the men’s faces as 
they sailed past us. 

Our next find, as I 
ber it, was a go¢ «l-sized schooner 
ashore on Byron Strand, one of 
the few sand beaches of the 
She was lying high and 


remem- 


coast. 
dry well above tide-water, and 
her people had already left her 
to make their way South as best 
they could in their small boats. 
\ most 
sails and gear all in good shape, 
and the hull unhurt, yet hope- 
lessly buried in the sand. Her 
will doubtless rest there 
through many a long winter’s 
night. 

At Holton Harbor a larger 
proportion of vessels had man- 
aged to hang to their moorings, 
but by no means all. At every 
top we added to the number of 
refugees on board Strathcona. 
(hey had no other way of get- 
ting home except by the vessels 
that had survived, and these in 
iost places could not have be- 


pitiful sight she was, 


bones 


un to accommodate the crowd. 

Whenever we entered a har- 
or the schooners still afloat 
vould run up their colors by 
vay of salute and as soon as the 
‘Strath” let go her anchor there 


*“Down” is North in the Labrade- ve- 


nacular 
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would be a raft of trap-boats 
filled with fishermen 
anxious for news of some friend 
or relative farther South. Many 
treated 


alongside 


also came on board to be 
for injuries. That was a busy 
time for Dr. 
ministering to the sick, hauling 


(Grenfell; between 


off grounded vessels wherever 


possible, and wrecks 
in his official capacity as magis- 
trate and Lloyd’s agent, he had 
little chance for rest in the next 


few days, and did not appear to 


inspecting 


desire it. 

Our most picturesque salv- 
ing of a vessel occurred at 
King’s Bay, a big, wide-mouthed 
harbor just around Cape Harri- 
son in 54° 50 N. Lat. Here, out 
of a fleet of possibly 8o sail, only 
some 13 dragged ashore. We 
succeeded in pulling one of the 
less heavily grounded off into 
deep water; then after the usual 
clinic the Doctor turned his at 
tention to seeing if it were not 
more of the 
One 1n par- 


pt yssible to save 


stranded vessels. 
ticular attracted his attention, a 
big, old Gloucester-built schoon- 
er called the She 
was lying so as to be almost 
afloat at here 
there was a great difficulty in the 
fact that 
managed to pass over a number 


Pendragon. 


high water, but 


she had in some way 
of large boulders which now se- 
curely held her prisoner. Never- 
Doctor had an idea 
that handling she 
might be got off The 
Pendragon’s skipper was inclined 


theless the 
with proper 


unhurt. 


to look upon the scheme of re- 
floating her as chimerical and re- 
fused to allow the attempt to be 
not wanting to forfeit his 
Dr. Gren- 


made, 
insurance, probably. 
fell is not a man to be easily put 
aside, however. He believed that 
he could save the schooner, so he 
quietly bought her just where she 
lay and went to work. 

First of all we needed good- 
sized spars ‘for skids in order to 
improvise a sort of railway over- 
top of the boulders already men- 
These the Doctor ob- 
tained by purchasing what was 
left of a small smack that had 
lost her entire bottom on striking 
the beach. Her fore and main 
booms were just the right size 


tioned. 


for our purpose, as we could not 
have handled anything larger. 
\fter considerable hard labor a 
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fairly creditable slip-way was at last rigged under Capt. Bartlett’s 
direction, and we had only to wait for high tide to make the 
experiment. Meanwhile Pendragon was lightened in every pos- 
sible way, especially by throwing overboard most of the salt which 
she carried in bulk for “salting down” the catch of fish. As this 
had first to be lighted up out of the hold its disposal involved no 
small amount of work. 

High tide arrived at 3:30 p.m. The “Strath” backed down as 
near to the Pendragon as her draught would permit and hove us 
a line to which was made fast the end of a heavy steel cable. 
After securing the latter temporarily we rigged, under Dr. Gren- 
fell’s orders, a bridle between the two mastheads. The end of the 
steel cable was next carried aloft and made fast to this bridle. 
It thus became apparent that the Doctor’s plan was to pull the 
schooner over on her beam ends and then drag her bodily off 
shore on her side, over the skids. True, she would draw less 
water in this position than upright, but considering that the vessel 
in question was an 8o-ton schooner it is putting it rather weakly 
to say that such methods were heroic. 

However, the next development had a still more daring aspect. 
Instead of taking a steady pull the Strathcona started offshore at 
full speed, paying out the cable as she went. Her end of it had 
been well secured on her afterdeck, so that when she reached its 
full scope the cable would, of course, fetch up with a tremendous 
jerk, which was to be measured by the strength of the steamer’s 
propelling machinery plus the momentum that she had attained. 

The idea of having an 80-foot steamer take a run and yank a 
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good-sized schooner off the rocks by her mast-heads was son 
thing altogether new in my sea-going experience ; and | must c 
fess that I awaited results upon the Pendragon’s quarter-de k 
with a feeling of anxiety that was not entirely for the safety «f 
the vessel. Dr. Grenfell did not, however, appear disturbed, 

I could not help believing that somehow or other the thing wot 
work. 

Suddenly Strathcona’s whistle blew; that was a signal tl 
she had reached the end of the cable. A moment of keen s1 
pense, and we saw some 200 yards of steel cable cut out of tlie 
water and leap, vibrating, to a line representing the shortest di 
tance between our mastheads and the steamer’s stern. Over \ 
went, farther and farther, until poor old Pendragon lay hard or 
her beam ends. Then came a series of bumping leaps, a hitch, a 
final successful yank—and we were afloat. The whole 
harbor cheered! 

Dr. Grenfell soon after resold the Pendragon to a fishing 
skipper (whose own vessel had been lost in the gale) for just 
what she had cost him when aground. Apparently his only pur- 
pose in the venture had been to prevent the schooner, which repre- 
sented quite a little capital, as capital goes in Newfoundland, 
from becoming an economic loss to the community. 

We returned to Indian Harbor with 60 shipwrecked people on 
board the Strathcona. These were housed and fed at the hospital 
there—the most northerly which the Doctor has yet established— 
until they could be called for by a steamer sent out from St. 
John’s. 





The Log of the Adventuress 


A WINTER CRUISE TO THE WEST INDIES IN A 53-FOOT AUXILIARY SCHOONER, 


PART I—FROM KEY WEST TO CIENFUEGOS, CUBA. 


By E. B. GREEN, JR. 


T was November 15th and a 

mighty cold day, when we finally 
sailed out of Marblehead Har- 
bor bound for the West In- 
dies, warmer weather, trade winds 
and all the other things, the very 
names of which bring up visions of 
the tropics and contain the lure of 
summer seas and a different cli- 
mate. Our craft was the Adventur- 
ess, owned by Mr. S. A. Moot, of 
the Corinthian Yacht Club, a 
staunch little auxiliary schooner 
yacht, built after the model of a 
Gloucester fisherman and with a 
25-H.P. Standard motor tucked 
away below to insure her making 
harbor in case of acalm. The ves- 
sel’s name had been the Olivette, 
and as a matter of fact, this name 
was not formally changed to Ad- 
venturess until our arrival at Key West, some weeks later. 

She was as staunch and able a craft for the long six-months 
cruise we had planned as could be found and, in fact, when we 
once had occasion to remove a plank one wondered why they 
bothered with planks at all, as there was hardly any space 
between the ribs to require covering. She was 65 feet long on 





DRAWBRIDGE TO THE FORT AT 
CIENFUEGOS. 


deck, 53 feet on the water, with a beam of 14 feet and a draft 
of 8 feet. She was capable of going anywhere and keeping the 
sea in any weather. 

Our party aft consisted of the owner, Mr. L. R. Bissell, and the 
author of this narrative of the cruise, while forward there was ; 
down-East skipper, Captain Everett Haskell, two men, and 
steward. 

Many evenings had been spent during the early fall, going 
over the charts, and it was found so easy to make long sails in this 
manner, conquer head currents with the engine, and make many 
early starts, that we proposed to sail down the coast to Cuba, then 
to play among the Windward Islands and finally to cruise along 
the coast of South America to Panama, thence to Jamaica, reach- 
ing home in the early spring. This, however, all proved to be 
not only a dream but a paper story. 

We stopped at New Haven on the way down and took in the 
Yale-Harvard game, as we were all good Harvard men, and 
made our real start from New York early on the morning of 
December Ist. It was then very cold, and it was necessary to 
wear heavy overcoats and mittens. 

I shall only attempt to describe briefly our route down the 
coast as it was a long and rather slow run. We reached the 
mouth of the Delaware River the evening of the day we started, 
and worked our way up to the Delaware and Chesapeake canal. 
That night a thin film of ice formed over the canal and we had 
to wait for a tug to break it out, for the cracked pieces were as 
sharp as glass. Late the next evening, we reached the upper 
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ters of Chesapeake Bay about fifty miles north of Baltimore. 
re we struck a blinding blizzard and ran aground on a mud 
nmock, but got off that night with the tide. In the morning 
had to shovel off the decks, which were covered with about 
eet of snow and chop away the ice which had formed 
thick layers on the bow. We made our way down the Chesa- 
ike to Norfolk, arriving there on the 9th and started up the 
river to the Dismal Swamp Canal. It is very hard to navigate 
this with a draft of 8 feet. Many of the buoys were out of place, 

| we ran aground several times. This necessitated warping 
her off with an anchor, and I remember one time in particular 

en the sailor was rowing out in our little 8-foot tender carry- 
ing a 200-pound anchor lashed over the stern, that suddenly 
the boat and anchor disappeared and the sailor was left sputter- 
ing in the cold water. 

On getting out of the canal we went down Pamlico Sound, 
up the Neuce River, and then down the new canal which leads to 
Morehead City. Here we stayed a week with the weather cold, 
often making a start and then turning back again after striking a 
head wind. 

Our next stop was Charleston, where we put on our straw 
hats again. Then we went under power all the way to Savannah 
in a calm, which was most unusual at this season of the year. 
Our next stop was Jacksonville, where we were hauled out and 
had our bottom painted. When we were ready to sail again, the 
captain kept finding excuses for not making a start. He was a 
fine old deep-sea captain, with the strength of an ox, and he would 
never think of using a tackle to lift aboard a 250-lb. anchor, but 
he had always sailed large ships, and could not get used to a 
small vessel and having the rail under water. 

We finally got away and the passage to Jacksonville, a distance 
of 360 miles, was made in the excellent time of 3 days and 
2 nights, but it was quite rough, and Bissell didn’t come down 
to meals, but munched crackers in his bunk or in the lee of the 
boats on deck, so that when we reached Miami, his vest hung on 
him as if it had belonged to some one else twice his size. 

The morning after our arrival at Miami, the captain told Mr. 
Moot he must 
have another 


a sailor, and want- 
ed this and that 


changed, or he 
would leave, so 
Mr. Moot reluc- 
tantly parted 
with him and 
Captain Smith 
Carlson was en- 
gaged. ; 

We sailed for 
Key West two 
weeks later, the 
passage being a 
rough one, for 
we had _ struck 
the trades, 
which blow 
across or against 
the Gulf Stream 
causing short, 
choppy seas. On 
this passage we 
broke our fore 
boom. 

A few days 
were spent in 


_ 
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Key West, mak- 
ing repairs and 
we witnessed 
McCurdy, the 
aviator, make his 
start on his at- 
tempted flight to 
Havana. 

On February 
2nd we made an 
early start, 
bound for Ha- 
vana. We ran 
under power 
down the beau- 
tiful bay dotted 
here and there 
with small keys. 
It is a run of 
ninety miles 
across the Gulf 
Stream, which 
here flows very 
near the Ameri- 
can shore. It 
was not long be- 
fore we were 
able to make the 
Stream out 
ahead, for there 
is a strong con- 
trast between 
the deep blue water of the Stream and the still water on either 
side. The Stream also throws up a white foam line along its 


edge, which gives one some idea of its swiftness at this point. 


ALL HANDS GETTING UP THE HOOK, 


The water now became a deep blue, and the foam at the bow 
looked like the suds in a tub of bluing watcr. 

During the morning a light breeze sprang up from the N.E., 
and this quickly ruffled up the Stream. Land was sighted from 
aloft just before sundown, and it was not long before the light 
on Morro Castle was visible from the deck. We ran into the 
harbor, passing Morro Castle on one side and the city on the other. 
The water front was brilliantly lighted and teamed with life. A 
curious smell was wafted out to us from the shore, which remind- 
ed me of a joss stick. We anchored near the wreck of the Maine 
(over which they were working night and day) just as the g 
o'clock curfew gun boomed out from the castle. 

We stayed here eight days taking in the sights of the interest- 
ing old city. Supplies we found quite reasonable, but it is neces- 
sary to go to one of the large public markets to buy them, and 
then you have to put them in a cab and take them to the wharf. 
The ice has to be procured in the same manner. Gasolene sells 
for fifty cents a gallon, unless you buy four thousand gallons, in 
which event the price is forty-three cents. 

February 11th, at 6 a.m., we again set sail, bound for Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. The weather was hot and calm, though toward 
noon the light trade wind sprang up. All on board, excepting 
the steward were assigned to regular watches, and prepared for 
the night’s sail. It was calm most of the night, but the currents 
were running fast as could be seen by the ripples on the water. 
We were some miles off shore when day dawned, but could 
plainly make out the beautiful mountains of Pinar del Rio in the 
distance. During the day, we again had a light trade wind. Our 
log had only registered 163 miles from Havana, but we were well 


] 


off the Coloradoes Reef. The mountains had faded away, and a 


low shore line had taken their place. 
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About 4 o’clock in the afternoon the light- 
house on Cape San Antonio was picked up, 
and also a tall wireless pole. About this time 
the wind dropped, just as we got into the cur- 
rent of the Gulf Stream, and the motor was 
started. There were trolling lines over the 
stern and Bissell was fishing with a tarpon 
rod. Moot hauled in .a 6-pound Spanish 
mackerel and then Bissell, the most enthusias- 
tic fisherman in the party, hooked a 25-pound 
barracouta, which he played for a consider- 
able time, as he was only able to reel in his 
line when the fish ran up on him. But after 
a hard fight, he got him alongside and landed 
him. He followed this by another catch, this 
time a little smaller one. 

At sundown we were off the light, buck- 
ing the current. As the sun went down a 
full moon came up. Our course lay south 
across Corrientes Bay, and about 11 we came 
to anchor under the lee of Cape Corrientes. 
It was a beautiful clear night, and we ran 
close up to the white sand beach before let- 
ting go the hook. The bottom was clearly 
visible, with white sand patches, rocks, and 
sea growth in which we could see our anchor, 
but the lead line showed 5 fathoms. 

We lay three days in this perfect anchorage, waiting for a 
favorable chance to round Cape Corrientes, as a heavy sea was 
running outside. The first morning we all got lines out and began 
to fish over the side. Fish of all kinds, some of them big blue 
fellows could be seen swimming about in the water. At first a 
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cause the wind and 
very threatening, an 
blown off shore. 
into the bilge. Ont 
the shallow waters | 
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CHART OF WEST END OF CUBA AND THE ISLE OF PINES. 
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would follow this, but would not bite, a1 
after awhile we all tried different kinds 
bait without result, except that one of tl 
We sh 
him twice with a forty-five revolver, once 
the head, so as to get the hook out, but whe 
the fish was thrown back again, he came t 
Bissell trolled a gi 
deal in the launch, and kept the table we 
supplied with barracouta, bonita, red snajy 
per, and Spanish mackerel. 

This end of Cuba is practically uninhabit 
ed. It has a narrow fringe of sand beach, be 
hind which runs a high coral wall, sometim« 
jutting out into the water, and often hidde: 
A scrubby growth covers the mair 


sailors caught a shovel-nosed shark. 


a 8) 


life and swam away. 


by trees. 
land, and species of prickly cactus make th 
walking hard. 

On the fourth morning we got under wa 
with a reefed mainsail and soon ran into 
heavy sea from the eastward on rounding th 
cape. We had a dead beat to windward an 
the motor was used to drive her into it. b 
sundown we were off Cape Frances, a dis 
tance of 35 miles. We had planned to stay 
outside until we reached the Isle of Pines 
This, however, was out of the question, be 
sea were steadily increasing, the weather wa 
d we did not want to take the risk of getting 


Also, one of the water tanks had emptied itseli 


he other hand we had only a general chart of 
ehind the keys. We changed our course an 
line after rounding Cape Frances, using the 
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FISHING OVER THE SIDE AT \PE 


CORRIENTES 


lead line continuously. About 1o o'clock that night we were not 
far off shore in 2 fathoms of water, so we let go our anchor, to 
wait for daylight. 

The bottom was hard, yet we dared not give her much cable. 
It was rough and the water in the bilge swashed back and forth, 
soaking everything, and about 1 o'clock a solid sea swept in the 
starboard port holes. We managed to hang on all night, however. 
When we started to heave in the anchor the next morning we 
found that the windlass had been broken and as we got the anchor 
aboard with a tackle, we found that one of the flukes had been 
straightened out with the strain. We finally got under way about 


10. The channel from here into Cortez Bay is very narrow and 
shallow, and as the chart was inadequate we had to depend en 
tirely upon the lead line. For than 2 


fathoms and this made things very interesting with a vessel that 


some time we less 


og rt 
feet of water. 
steamer that had been broken in two. 

About 4 p.m. we anchored in Cortez Bay in smooth water and 


drew 8 We passed near the wreck of a tramp 


put a boat ashore to get water, as ours was all but gone. We saw 
here the remains of a large sugar mill which had been destroyed 
We found we could 


miles for it, and then we had no way 


in the hurricane of the previous October. 
only get water by driving 3 
So we cecided to go on without it, and 
cut We here all 
night, everyone being glad of a rest. 

The next morning we got under way early, bound for Coloma 
The water inside the Isle of Pines is all very shallow, and as we 
carried no chart of this harbor, and the general chart is very 
\s the village came 


of getting it out aboard. 


the allowance of water was down. remained 


vague, we were on the lookout for trouble. 
into view, the water grew shallower, until we were finally sailing 
in 10 feet with a mud bottom. Here we met a Cuban fisherman; 
he told one of the sailors, who spoke Spanish, that he would show 
us the way in, and that there was plenty of water. fol 
lowed him until we stuck in the mud about 4 miles from the 


So we 
village. This happened about noon and soon afterwards we made 
up a party with the captain, and one of the sailors, to go ashore, 
towing our dory with the launch. 

Coloma was a village of thatched roofs, and one large aband 
oned sugar factory with an old Spanish tiled roof, which had been 
occupied by the United States troops. We found two stores here 
but were not able to buy meat though we got a few eggs and some 
bread. We had to carry our water 3 miles from a small river, 
and take it aboard in a keg which had been used for rum. 
of the natives volunteered to make a forging to repair our wind- 
He had an old U.S. portable army forge in front of his 
hut, and was able to accomplish his task just before darkness 


lass. 


ACHTING 


(ne 
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overtook him. Then the whole village, naked babies and 
all, came down to the waterfront to see us off. 

When daylight came next morning we the 
vessel around easily with one anchor, and started under 
But after sailing a quarter of 


hauled 


the engine and lower sails. 
a mile she began to kick up the mud on the bottom, and 
So we hoisted the topsails, and 
changed our course more off This helped for 
awhile, and we ran perhaps a half mile in this way, kick- 
ing up the mud, when we began to stick again. A puff 
of wind heeled us over and when this left us, we stopped 


then commenced to drag. 
shore. 


in 5'%2 feet of water, with the yacht drawing 8 feet. 
There was even less water ahead, so that the only thing 


to be done was to swing her around 

This we tried to do by heaving home on the anchors. 
All that day and the next we kept at it. 
would move a quarter of a point, and sometimes not, but 
never more than that. On the third day we got a lighter 
Coloma, and took all the could out to 
Just after we had done this, and as the sun 


Sometimes she 


from stuff we 

lighten her. 
was going down, a strong norther set in, jibed her mainsail over 
and we got her around. This was just a pure piece of luck, for 
this wind is very exceptional here. Then by the aid of the anchors 
we moved her a short distance, but darkness came on and we had 
to remain here that night. 

With the same puffy norther blowing the next morning, 
her topsails set, we drove her through 2 miles of mud in only 
To do this we had to keep her deck under 
\bout 3 set sail and 


started down Batabano Bay. When night came on we 


and 


5% feet of water. 
water all the time. o'clock we got clear, 
anchored 
again, as the water is not over 3 fathoms deep anywhere across 
this great shallow bay. 
We set sail the next morning for Rice Channel and 
‘ 


Key, letting go our hook off this key in the early afternoon. A 


Laguna 


fisherman lay at anchor nearby and volunteered to pilot us through 
He and all of his crew were Portuguese, and his 


Dutch kitchen. He gave us some 


the channel. 
little craft 
fresh crawfish, and 
our captain to go a hundred miles out of his course to get a pilot 
This 


was as clean as a 


a whole mess of other fish. He also advised 


} 


to take us through the channel inside of Jardinas bank 


advice, however, was not followed, and the next morning we 


started out across Batabano Bay. 

dotted here and there with 
Isle of 
tance. a light green, due to the white sand bottom, 
and all the coloring is in very light tints. At an- 
to the west of Rabihorcado Key in less than 


This bay is very beautiful, being 
the 


The water is 


small keys, with mountains of the Pines in the dis- 


sundown we 


chored about 4 miles 


2 fathoms of water. We took the boat and landed on the key 
(Continued on page 407) 
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Handling Ground Tackle 





THE PROPER HANDLING OF ANCHORS AND CABLES ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT ITEMS FOR IN- 


SURING THE SAFETY OF THE VESSEL, AND A TEST OF ONE’S SEAMANSHIP. 


THE NE- 


CESSITY FOR A GOOD EQUIPMENT. 


By HERBERT L. 


MAN’S ability as a seaman is in no way more apparent 

than in coming to anchor or getting under way, and in the 
manner in which he handles his ground tackle. Many boat 
owners who are good sailors so far as handling their craft and 
steering a course goes, are more or less deficient in the matter 
of coming to anchor and getting under way, a fact that is due, 
probably, to lack of experience in handling ground tackle under 
varying conditions, their boats riding to a permanent mooring 
most of the time, the use of an anchor being confined to 
week-end cruises in protected harbors. Especially is this so 
with power-boat sailors, the nautical experience of many of 
them having been confined to two or three seasons, where the 
opportunities to observe and learn have not always been present. 
I remember, a few years ago, seeing an open power boat of 
some 26 feet in length try to come up to a club float in the face 
of a severe squall. When within a couple hundred feet or so 
of the float the engine inconsiderately stopped, and the boat was 
blown rapidly through the yacht anchorage with every prospect 
of doing considerable damage before she fetched up. The crew 








STONE. 


cables. This should consist of at least two anchors, one of 
medium size for ordinary use in protected harbors, and a very 
heavy one, capable of holding the boat in any blow that she is 
likely to meet. There should be a separate cable for each of 
these, the length depending somewhat upon the depth of the 
water where the boat is used, but in any event they should be at 
least 200 feet long, and preferably longer. There are many 
different kinds and shapes of anchors, such as those with wooden 
stocks, the stockless type, folding anchors, etc., but every boat 
owner is familiar with the various kinds, and their comparative 
merits need not be discussed here except to say that some shapes 
are better adapted to the characteristics of the bottom of certain 
localities than others, and for this reason it is usually a good plan 
to adopt the style of anchor used by the natives of the locality 
in which the boat is kept. For example, on a sandy bottom an 
anchor should have long shank and stock and rather sharp, thin 
flukes; while for a mud bottom a short, chunky anchor with 
broad flukes is best. 

For yachts, anchors with portable stocks (the crossbar near 





POSITION OF ANCHOR ON BOTTOM BEFORE THE PULL OF THE 
CABLE TURNS IT OVER. 


hastily got out an anchor and coil of rope from some inaccessible 
locker, and in the haste to get it overboard, let it go from the 
stern. The cable of course was foul, several bights, being cross- 
ed. The consequence was that the anchor did not reach bottom. 
Down through the fleet the boat was blown, carroming from the 
sides of several anchored yachts until, finally, the crew aboard 
of an anchored boat near which she drifted, threw a line aboard, 
rounding her up under the stern, where she rode out the squall. 
It was a very unseamanlike piece of business, and if the truth 
were known the crew of the power boat must have felt very 
cheap, especially as it all happened within view of a large rock- 
ing chair fleet. With proper attention given to the care of the 
ground tackle, and a little experience in its use, such a thing 
could never have happened. 

No part of the boat’s equipment is as important as the ground 
tackle; and the boat’s safety depends more upon the proper use 
of the anchor than any other one thing. In the first place, one 
should see that he has an adequate equipment of anchors and 
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WHEN THE STRAIN COMES ON THE CABLE THE ANCHOR IS TURNED 
OVER AND THE LOWER ARM BITES THE BOTTOM. 


the top of the shank) that are easily stowed, or folding anchors, 
where the arms as well as stock fold back against the shank, are 
in almost universal use, and give excellent satisfaction because 
they can be stowed in small space, and do not have to be left 
hanging at the bow, as was the case with the old rigid anchor. 
In getting your anchors be sure that you buy galvanized ones, 
and if a chain cable is used, the chain should be galvanized also, 
as nothing is so hard on the paint, both of the sides and deck, as 
an ungalvanized anchor or cable, the rust streaking both in a 
very short time. 

It is impossible to give any hard and fast rules as to the 
proper weight of anchors for a given size of boat, as many 
elements have to be taken into consideration. A boat with high 
freeboard and high cabin house or much top-hamper, requires 
a larger anchor than one with low freeboard and good draft. 
Displacement alone cannot be taken as a guide, as a deep boat 
with large displacement will hold on better and cause less pull 
on the cable than a light draft boat sitting on top of the water, 
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IN A STOCKLESS ANCHOR BOTH ARMS BITE AND HOLD. 


with high topsides offering resistance to the wind. A table, 
which was published in the April number of YAcHTING, will give 
the approximate size of the cable and anchor necessary for boats 
up to 90 feet in length. At best these are only approximate, but 
they will serve as a guide, and in every case lean to the side of 
safety. On _ rivers or sheltered 
waters somewhat lighter equipment 
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A SAND ANCHOR WITH LONG, NARROW ARMS AND FLUKES 

If in a sail boat, this is always done by bringing the vessel up 
into the wind until she loses her headway and starts to drop 
astern, when the anchor is let go and cable paid out. 

On a power boat this can be more readily done by killing her 
headway with the reverse gear and, after the hook is let go, 
giving her a kick astern so that she 
will take as much cable as is de- 
sired, when a turn is taken over the 
bitts, checking the momentum, and 
making the anchor bite well. 

In a stockless anchor there is no 
stock and both flukes go to the bot- 


tom together. In most of them the 





will suffice, but on open or rough 
water it is best to stick to these 
sizes. 
Diameter Anchors 
Rope Cable 

LenctH or Boar. Cable. Chain. Ord. Hvy 
Under 30 ft...... M4 = 40 6o 
i Oe OP Pike senen 8 4 60 80 
40 ft to so ft....... 1% 5-16 70 100 
et, Go Ge. Bisscsce 1% % 90 120 
60 ft. to 7o ft....... 1% WA 100 140 
zo ft. to So ft....... 1% ly 120 160 
ie Th. t0 00 BRisccces 1% ¥% 135 180 

In addition to the two anchors 


already mentioned, it is a good plan 
to have a light kedge anchor for use 
when anchoring for a short time 
only, or for a stern line when it is 
desired to use one; or for keeping 
the bow or stern from swinging 


when lying against a dock or some FISHING AN ANCHOR 
other obstruction. While grapnels BALANCI 


may be carried for light anchors or 
for mooring the dinghy, they are not reliable for anchoring and 
do not “bite” or hold well. 

When an anchor is let go from the bow it goes down crown 
first until it strikes the bottom, when it falls on one side with 
one end of the stock resting on the bottom. As the vessel drops 
astern and the chain paid out, the strain pulling on the ring at 
the end of the shank, turns the anchor over until the stock lies 
flat and the point of one of the arms or flukes “bites” the bottom, 
any further strain tending to sink it further until it gets a good 
hold. For this reason it is necessary that the vessel should have 
no “way” on it when the anchor is let go, but should be at a 
standstill, or dropping back with the force of the wind an.! tide. 
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shank is pivoted so that the arms, 
or flukes, swing a certain distance 
each way, and when the crown 
strikes bottom the pull of the cable 
starts to drag the anchor until the 
points of the arms catch and both 
flukes bury themselves in the ground. 
Many yachtsmen like the stockless 
anchor as there is no stock to foul 
the cable; but there is still some pre- 
judice against their use by “shell- 
backs” who do not believe that they 
have the holding power of the old- 
style anchor with a round crown and 
long arms. However, they are com- 
ing into such general use on modern steamships, in the navies of 
the world and even on steel sailing ships that this prejudice 
With two anchors of equal weight there 
the bottom on a stockless anchor 


WITH TACKLE AND 


LINK 


FISH 


seems to be uncalled for. 
are two broad flukes “biting” 





SCOPE, BUT 


THEM PLENTY OF 
A GREATER 


IN RIDING TO TWO ANCHORS GIVE 
NEVER HAVE THE CABLES LEADING AT 
ANGLE THAN 30 DEGREES 


to one on the old style, though the latter, of course, has the 
additional friction of the stock lying on the bottom. 


After anchoring, be sure to give her enough cable. Many 








boats get into trouble merely 
because enough scope is not 
paid out when anchoring. 
Even in a protected harbor 
a sharp squall may cause a 
boat that is riding high out of 
water to sheer and drag, and 
unless plenty of cable is down 
she may go sailing all over 
the harbor, especially if she 
drags toward deeper water. 
If a boat swings badly it is 
apt to break out the anchor 
and cause it to drag. This is 
caused by the strain coming 
on the cable when it 
off at an angle from the an- 
chor, tending to pull the latter 
and break out the fluke from 
the bottom. 

The length of cable neces- 
sary will, of course, depend 
upon the depth of water, but 
when anchoring for any 
length of time, or even for over night, four or five times the 
depth of water should be paid out, and if it looks as if there 
would be much wind, something more should be given her. It 
is always advisable, when coming to anchor, to see that every- 
thing is ready forward in plenty of time and avoid any danger 
of delay or fouling when you have picked out your 
berth and rounded to. If you have a chain cable 
it is well to range over on deck in three or four 


leads 





BULB SHANK MUSHROOM ANCHOR, 
SHOWING WEIGHTED SHANK 


foot lengths the scope you are going to let go, so 
that it will run clear. Get the shank painter off 
if the anchor is swung forward, or if the anchor is 
carried aft get it forward, opened out and the cable 
bent on. If the cable is hemp, see that it is all 
clear to run, with no bights crossed and the running 
part leading from the top of the coil. In coiling, 
the smaller bights should be laid inside the larger 
ones. 

When coming into a harbor, especially a crowd- 
ed one, pick out your berth and then look to see 
how the tide and wind serve. If in a sail boat, you 
will, of course, have to round up into the wind, but 
if in a power boat make up your mind which will 
have the most influence on the boat, the wind or 
the tide. If these are running in the same direction 
it is, of course, a very simple matter to slow down, 
round up, give her the reverse motion where your 
judgment and previous experience tell you how 
far she will carry, and as soon as she has come to 
a dead step, let go and back up as explained before. 
If you figure that the tide is the strongest (and this 
can readily be seen by noticing the way the other 
boats swing) round up head to the tide, and let go 
in the same manner as before. 

Try to pick out a berth that you will be satisfied 
with, for nothing is more irritating to other vessels 
anchored near than to have a boat come in, drop 
her hook and immediately get it up again and hunt 
for another berth. Also, take lots of room if 
possible, for any miscalculation in carrying too much 
way, will often result in damage to other boats. 
Never anchor in the channel and never crowd in 
and anchor where there is danger of swinging 











A FOLDING 
ANCHOR CAN 
BE STOWED 

IN VERY 
SMALL SPACE. 
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against other boats already anchored. 

In laying your cable down below, 
always see that the “bitter end’’ is se- 
curely that if it 
is ever necessary to let go in a hurry 
some time with “way” still on, so as 
to bring her up short, you -will not 
lose anchor and cable in case the man 


made fast so 


forward forgets to take a turn on the 
bitts. After anchoring be sure that 
a sufficient number of turns are taken 
on the bitt or Sampson posts, the last 
one being a back turn to prevent any 
slipping. If there is a 
gypsy forward, three turns 
should be taken around the drum 
from the inside out, before the hold- 
ing turns are taken over the other 
arm of the windlass. 


windlass or 
two or 


After making 
fast, take a range on shore and watch 
it for a few minutes to see if you are 
holding. In taking your turns on the 
bitt, the part of the cable leading 
from the anchor must be the lowest 
and the other turns taken on top of 
it, as otherwise it would jam. 





FISHERMEN’S BEND 


Be sure that the turns are properly) 
taken on the windlass so that it may be hove in when w eighing 
without having to take all the turns off and put them on the other 
way. 

If it is ever necessary to let go a second anchor, let it go from 
the opposite bow. Pay out enough cable on the first anchor to 
allow some scope to run out on the second, and take a turn over 
the bitt with the second cable, letting enough strain come upon 
it to make the anchor bite; or heave in on the first cable. let gO 
) If the boat is dragging on 
the first anchor, all that is necessary is to pay out on the second 
cable, and wait until the boat has fetched up on second anchor 
and caused it to take hold. A boat will not veer as badly riding 
with an anchor from each bow as she will with a single ‘anchor : 
but on the other hand, unless there is an equal amount of sc ype 
out on each cable, I do not think that a boat will hold as well as 
she will with two anchors dropped tandem. 


second ancher and give scope to both. 


This is done by 
attaching another anchor on the same cable and veering away, 
and is called “backing out an anchor.” It sometimes be 
the “bitter end” 


may 
necessary to bend on another length of cable to 1 
in order to get enough scope to prevent dragging. If it is blowing 
very hard and you have a 
long length of 
and 


cable out 
swinging 


and veering a good deal, it 









the boat is 


is better to make the end of 


(Continuel on page 400) 


TYPE OF STOCKLESS ANCHOR WITH FLI 
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START OF THE NEW YORK TO POUGHKEEPSIE AND RETURN RACE. 


WO of Chicago’s finest yachting trophies seem to be suffer- 
ing from anemic failure. These ace the Sir Thomas Lip 
ton trophy of the Columbia Yacht Club and the Sir John 
Nutting Cup of the Chicago Yacht Club. The Lipton trophy, 
which has furnished some of the greatest sailing contests ever 
seen on these waters, has had hardly a new contender now for 
four years, the same little group of 21-footers hammering around 
the course every year. It has really become a question of atmos- 
pheric conditions altogether. If it blows, the Cup goes to Colum- 
bia, if the airs are light it is a walk-over for Spray. Interest 
has thus been lost in the contest and unless something is done 
to change the class, it is likely that another season will see the 
trophy fall into disuse from lack of support. 
The class which was boosted so strenuously by the adherents 
of the type has not proved the success it was hoped for. It has 


developed boats of a flat, frail type, the type that the Universal 
Most of the boats 


Rating Rule is doing so much to stamp out. 
are merely glorified scows and 
are neither comfortable as cruis- 
ers, able as seaboats, convenient 
for afternoon sailing or of suffi- 
ciently restricted sail area to be 
easily handled by limited crews. 
The movement to secure a new 
class to race for this magnificent 
piece of plate is growing every 
day, and it is likely that this win- 
ter will see it crystallized into a 
definite plan. The Nutting Cup 
has not hit the yachtsmen very 
hard. Originally dedicated to the 
upbuilding of an 18-foot class the 
restrictions placed on the class 
made it exceedingly hard to find 
competitors. Boats had to be built 
on purpose for the race, and 
as they fitted no 





other BUG, FORMERLY HAZEL, A 16-FOOT HYDROPLANE WHICH WON A 68-MILE RACI 





few found incentive enough in the one event to warrant building 
a boat especially for it an object. Later the deed of gift was 
amended because after the first season it was found that none 
of the boats originally built for the class would measure in. 
Then it was decided to take in the 21-foot raceabouts, but owing 
to the fact that most of these were on the other side of the lake, 
and were too small for the 110 miles thrash across, the entries 
fell off until this year only two starters came to the line the first 
day. Here, too, it is likely that something will be done this season. 
The Nutting trophy is a magnificent one and if it is rightly placed 
will be raced for eagerly. It is possible that the deeds of gift 
of both these trophies will be amended so that the holding club 
will have the running of the race. Opposition to racing for the 
Lipton Cup has arisen over the fact that it must be raced for in 
Chicago. This applies also in the case of the Nutting Cup. If 
these trophies were made over with a deed of gift permitting 
the club holding the trophy to conduct the race for it, it is 

certain that there would be a 

revived interest in the sailing. 
The motor boat racing sea- 
son was brought to a close in 
the East by the annual race for 
speed boats from New York to 
Poughkeepsie and back, under 
the auspices of the National As- 
Boat 
Manufacturers. This race has 


sociation of Engine and 
usually been held in connection 
with the National Carnival, but 
owing to the fact that the Car- 
nival was held at Huntington 
Bay this year, the race was post- 
poned and run September 28th. 
One hundred and fifteen nautical 
miles is a long jaunt for a little 
under 20 feet in 
length, and yet several of that 


speed be at 


class on the Great Lakes very FROM A 185-FOOT STEAM YACHT. size were entered in the event 
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and plugged over the long course, the water in many places being 
rough enough to cause the boats some trouble. 

Interest centered in the contest between Peter Pan IV, James 
Simpson’s fast racing runabout, Edith II, and A. E. Smith’s 
Hazel, which now bears the euphonious name of the Bug, re- 
christened for a reason that is obvious to anyone who haé seen 
the little boat crawl over the water. Peter Pan IV took the lead 
at the start but was eventually passed by Edith II, these two 
boats with Elmer L and the Bug cutting out the pace. To show 
how close the boats were matched, but 4 minutes and 30 seconds 
separated the first four boats at the finish line, Edith IT finishing 
in the van 53 seconds ahead of Peter Pan IV, followed by Elmer 
L and the Bug. Corrected time, however, makes the Bug an 
easy winner. The elapsed time of the 
first boat at the finish was 5 hours 8 
minutes and 42 seconds, a record for the 
course. 

The elapsed and corrected time of the 
race was as follows: 


Race to Poughkeepsie and Back—115 Nautical Miles — 
Start, 10:00. 


Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
5 08 42 4 09 17 


Edith II., A. V.. Smith..... 3 08 42 5 

Peter Pan IV., J. Simpson.3 09 35 5 09 35 4 09 32 
Elinor L., I] , L. de Long..3 12 2 5 12 24 4 53 36 
The Bug, A.” E. Smith...... 313 12 § 13 12 3 18 48 
sreeze I., S. S. Breeze.....3 45 21 5 45 21 4 45 56 
Vita, J. Stuart Blackton....Not timed. 

Slippery Goose, B. Cronin..Not timed. 

Tequila, David Dows....... Disabled. 

Gunfire, Jr., W. J. Brainerd. Disabled. 

Pazaza, F. J. Gregory......Not timed. 


Speaking of the Bug, formerly Hazel, 
brings to mind the wonderful race which 
this little 16-footer ran on Long Island 
Sound against Frank J. Gould’s 185-foot 
steam yacht Helenita. The race grew 
out of Mr. Gould’s skepticism of the little 
hydroplane’s ability to “stay” over a long 
course, and he was willing to back his 
opinion to the extent of $5,000, coin of the 
realm, against an equal amount put up 
by Mr. A. E. Smith, owner of the Hazel, 
for a race from Huntington to New Lon- 
don, 68 nautical miles in the open waters 
of the Sound. Let it be known that 
Hazel is a hydroplane yacht tender of the 
type developed by the Electric Launch 
Co., 16 feet over all, equipped with a 60- 
H.P., A. & B. motor, and had shown a 
speed of close to 29 knots an hour. 

Two starts were made, Hazel break- 
ing her chain gear in the first one before 
she had gone 200 yards, whereupon Mr. 
Gould stopped his boat and offered a 
postponement. Appreciating this sports- 
manlike offer, Mr. Smith had Hazel ready 
a few days later and the two boats got away from Huntington 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. On board her were A. E. Smith, 
her owner, and Irwin Chase. Hazel immediately took a long 
lead and kept well over to the Long Island shore until she 
reached Plum Gut. She then crossed the Sound and finished 
at 4.53, having taken 2 hours and 53 minutes to run 68 nautical 
or 78 statute miles. Fifty minutes later, at 5.43.20 Helenita 
finished, having made a good run. 

It was a remarkable performance for a little boat and shows 
the wonderful endurance that can be obtained even in a boat 
of this size on a trying run. The result of this and other races 
of the season have demonstrated the practicability of the hydro- 
plane design in small boats for hard and continuous use. 





PETER PAN IV, A 26-FOOT 27-MILE SPEED 
RUNABOUT. This race is held every two years and 
from present prospects a much larger 
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It will be remembered that the Bermuda race for sail boats 
of 1911 failed for lack of enough interest on the part of the 
owners of sailing yachts to enter their boats. This was par- 
ticularly unfortunate, as the race this year was to be from Boston 
to Hamilton, Bermuda, and a great deal of preliminary work 
had been done by Mr. Hollis Burgess and the Boston Yacht 
Club,.under whose auspices the American end of the race was 
to be handled. The city of Boston donated a $500 cup for 
this event, and it seemed, early in the season, that one of the 
best races to the Islands was assured. The races were originally 
scheduled for the end of May; then it was postponed for a week 
and Harold Vanderbilt’s Vagrant was the only boat that appeared 
at the line for the start, and she, of course, would not take a 
sail over. As there was no race the Mos- 
quito Fieet Yacht Club of South Boston 
finally secured the $500 City of Boston 
trophy for an ocean race of 30 miles from 
South Boston to Nahant, thence to Bos- 
ton Lightship and return, open to all yachts 
of 55 feet over all length, and under, 
sailed on the Herreshoff time allowance 
basis, with the exception of the Class A 
of the Inter-Club Association which class 
had to allow B and C 15 minutes over the 
Herreshoff allowance. The race was won 
by the sloop Marie L, owned by Hollis 
Burgess and representing the Quincy 
Yacht Club, which defeated the Arawak 
by 11 seconds corrected time. Feeling, 
however, that the Cup, which was for the 
purpose of promoting ocean racing, should 
still stand for what its owners intended, 
Mr. Burgess had presented the Cup to the 
Inter-Club Association of Massachusetts 
Bay as a challenge cup for an ocean race, 
to be held every Labor Day, the race to 
to be held over an outside course of not 
less than 25 or more than 50 miles in length. 
This was a very sportsmanlike thing to 
do and should have the effect of keeping 
alive interest in outside racing in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

It is to be hoped that the failure of 
the Bermuda races this year does not 
mean that these stirring contests are at 
an end, and that yacht owners are going 
to forsake the strenuous off-shore thrash 
for the milder racing of home waters. 

Out on the Pacific coast they are 
planning already for next year’s Trans- 
Pacific race from San Pedro to Honolulu. 


field is assured this year than ever before. Unfortunately, 
prospects do not always materialize into starters, but interest 
in the Pacific classic has not waned, and although there are a 
number of boats already built that have signified their intention 
of going this year, several boats are also being built that are 
expected to be ready for the gun on July 4th. 

The Atlantic Yacht Club season closed the latter part of 
September after a particularly good year in which the principal 
racing was done by the “Q” Class boats and by the “S” Class, 
several new boats in each of these classes having made their 
appearance. In these classes, while the older boats held their 
own with the new comers, and in fact did somewhat better, the 
racing was evenly balanced so that no one boat had a soft thing 

















el 





in any one class. 


It looks probable at this 
writing that the Cape May 
Cup Race of the N.Y.Y.C. 
will be an open event next 
year and the Atlantic will 
have an opportunity of de- 
fending this historic trophy 
against a much larger fleet 
than was entered this year, 
and those owners who de- 
sire ocean racing will prob- 
ably enter their yachts in 
such a liberal way as to 
make a more interesting 
competition for this series 
of races than has been the 
case in the last few con- 
tests. 

It is also possible (in 
fact it is rumored on good 
authority) that Commo- 
dore Robert E. Tod, owner 
of the winner of this 


year’s Brenton Reef Cup Race will have to defend the Brenton 
It is assured that any challenger will find 


Reef Cup next season. 


’ 


START OF Q CLASS BOATS AT ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB 


The race week of the Atlantic’s was well 
attended, and the hard-working Regatta Committee earned the 
thanks of the Club and of all Gravesend Bay sailors. 


MARIE L 
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WINNING THE CITY OF BOSTON BERMUDA RACE CUP. 


THE HYDRO-AEROPLANE 
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no obstacles in the way of getting a race. 
be a ready ocean racer in all future contests. 
modore is said to be anxious for another trans-Atlantic race such 


rarily as the time did not seem propitious. 
that is available the time seems ripe to promote such an event 


Karina will probably 
In fact, the Com- 
as that in 1905. He had such a contest in view when 
building his new yacht, and the few races he has sailed 
this season lead one to believe that she will be a most 
formidable opponent in any off shore contests. There are 
enough large schooners now racing in this country to as- 
sure a cracking good race across the western ocean if 
any club will promote such an event, and the owners of 
these yachts could probably be induced with little effort 
to enter their boats, while several foreign entries ought 
not to be hard to get. \ 3,000-mile contest between At- 
lantic, Westward, Elena, Iroleta, Enchantress, 
Germania, Meteor, Water 
Witch, and a number of 
others that could be men- 
tioned would certainly be a 


Karina, 








race to stir the hearts of all 
racing yachtsmen. 

It is not too much to 
hope that such a contest 
may be arranged in the next 
year or so. The Atlantic 
Y. C. agitated it a few years 
ago but gave it up tempo- 
With the present fleet 
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N rummaging through the attic of an old house in historic 

Plymouth some years ago, an ancient sea-chest was unearthed, 

tucked away in one corner of which was a log book of a 
sailing vessel of unusual interest, inasmuch as it is a record of a 
voyage made from this country to Europe in 1807—one hundred 
and five years ago. 

Soiled and faded as it is, the ink with which it was kept is 
plainly legible, while the cover, made from a piece of canvas by 
the mate that kept it, is as strong as ever, though the edges are 
frayed and dog’s-eared. The book is a record of a voyage of 
the schooner Union from Plymouth, Mass., to the Mediterranean, 
kept by one Thomas Weston, mate of the vessel, and as far as 
it goes, portrays vividly life at sea in those early days, and brings 
out strikingly the conditions which seamen were then forced to 
meet. 

This Thomas Weston was a young man at the time, the 
record from the family bible showing that he was born on 
November 13, 1788, so that he was only 18 years old at the 
time the log was kept. The records also show that he died the 
following year while on a voyage to St. Pierre, Martinique. 

On the front of the book the lettering, done by the mate, 
shows what the book is, while on the reverse side is a free-hand 
pen drawing of the schooner Union, by the same artist. This 
shows her to be a little topsail schooner of some 75 or 80 tons 
with a high poop something after the fashion of the old fishing 
pinky. The foremast is stepped far forward, leaving a long 
main boom to which the topping lift is rigged in the identical 
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The boat was 


way that it is today on the Gloucester fishermen. 
evidently steered by a tiller. 

At this period of American history there was a big trade 
between New England and Europe, especially the Mediterranean, 
and Plymouth was a prosperous port owning a big fleet of ves 
sels. It was a trying period at sea, as American ships were 
liable to be overhauled and searched, and often confiscated bot! 
by the English and French men-of-war, and while the log in 
question does not recount any exciting incidents, it does show 
that they were boarded by a foreign man-of-war and were con 
stantly on the look-out for them. We reproduce in fac-simile 
the front and back cover of the log and a portion of one of the 
leaves, ruled up by hand, showing how little the method or form 
of keeping these records has changed in the last century. In 
every case we have kept the original spelling as it appears, and 
while this varies somewhat, as was the custom of the times, 
the log is very well kept. The voyage was one of the usual 
trading voyages, with the master in charge of marketing the 
cargo, and the Mediterranean ports of Spain and Southern 
France were visited. Unfortunately, some of the pages are 
missing, so we cannot print the full story of the cruise. 

Remarks on bord, Tuesday, February 24th, 1807. 

The first part of these 24 hours light gales from the S. W. 
Saw several portuguese men of war and a number of other 
vessels. Employed myself in painting the long boat. At 2 A. 
M. hove too supposing the land to be Maliga, at 8 made sail 
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and stood to the Eastward with a light breeze. So ends this 
day all well. 

Remarks on bord February 25, 1807. Wednesday. 

This day begins and ends with light gales and clear weather. 

At 8 P. M. Maliga bore N.E. B.N. distance 20 miles. At 2 A. M. 
hove too. At 6 A. M. made sail and stood in towards Maliga. 
At 12 M came to an anchor in Maliga Bay. 
all well. 

Remarks on bord February 26, 1807. 


So ends this day 


Thursday. 

This day begins with light gales and clear weather. At 2 
A. M. hove out the boat and the captain went on shore to try 
At 2 A.M. broke open the fore hole to get oul 
At 4 P. M. hoisted in the boat again and got ready 
At 7 A. M. weighed anchor and stood on for Alicant. 
Latter part, light gales and clear weather. So ends this day 
all well. 


the markets. 
some wood. 
for sea. 


Remarks on bord February 27, 1807. 
This day begins with light gales and clear weather. Saw 
Middle part calms. Lat- 
Employed all hands in 


Friday. 


a number of small craft and one brig. 
ter part light gales and clear weather. 
ship and myselfe in 
making a table for the 
cabin. So ends this 
day all well on bord. 
Remarks on bord Feb- 
ruary 28, Saturday. 
The first part of 
this 24 hours light 
gales and clear weath- 
er. At 1 P.M. Maliga 
bore N. W. distance 40 
miles, from which I 
take my departure, be- 
ing bound to Alicant. 
Maliga’s Latt 36.42 
Long 4.15 Middle 
part gales continue and 
clear weather. Latter 
part more moderate 
and smooky weather: 
several sail in sight. 
So ends this day. 
Course N. 84. E. Latt 


by D.R. 36.47. Diff 
Long 188, Long 1.7. 
Remarks on __ board 
Sunday tst March OF THE LOG BOOK BY 


1807. 

The first of this 24 hours light gales and clear weather. Mid- 
dle part fresh gales and flying clouds. At 6 A. M. tack ship and 
stood to the northward, at 7 reeft topsail. Latter part fresh gales 
and smooky weather. Saw several sail standing to the westward. 
So ends this day all well. Course N. 28. E. Latt. by D. R. 37.26 
Dif. Long. 16. Long. 0-56 m. 


Remarks on bord Monday March 2nd, 1807. 
This day begins with fresh gales and cloudy weather. At 2 
P. M. tacked ship. At 6 P. M. refft mainsail took in flying gibb. 
At 8 took in the topsail. 
cloudy weather. 
ward. 


Middle part gales continued fresh and 
At 4 A. M. tacked ship and stood to the north 
Latter part gales continue fresh and clear weather. Saw 
So ends this day. 


a number of turtles. Variation I 3-4 point 


Remarks on bord Tuesday March 3rd, 1807. 
The first of this 24 hours fresh gales and clear weather. At 
2 P.M. tacked ship and stood to the southward. Middle part 
calm and clear. Allowed for the heave of the sea 1-2 knot per 
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hour to the westward. 
ends this day all well. 
Remarks on bord Wednesday March 4th. 

This 24 hours begains with light gales and clear weather. At 
10 P.M. Cape | ? bore north, distance 3 miles. 
There being a current I have outrun her by my reckoning. Mid- 
dle and latter part flattening. At 8 A. M. spoke the ship Antel- 
lope, Thomas Lovingwell, master from Boston for Allicant, out 


52 days. 


Latter part clear weather and calm. So 


Saw another ship to the southward standing north east. 
So ends this day all well on board. 
Remarks on bord Thursday March 5th. 

This 24 hours begins with light gales and clear weather. Mid- 
dle part fresh gales and clear. At 8 P. M. hove too in company 
with the ship Antelope. At 4 P. M. made sail and stood in for 
\llicant. At 8 A. M. was hove to by a Spanish Privateer. At 
12 came to an anchor in Allicant Harbor and was visited by the 
visit boat. So ends this day all well on board. 
Remarks on bord the remainder of the day, Astronomical account 

Thursday March 5th. 
The latter part of this 24 hours fresh gales and cloudy 
weather from the N 
W. Unfastened our 
hatches and broke up 
the fish. 


in excellent 


Found them 
order. 
Stowed the remainder 
of the fish that was in 
the cabin in the main 
hole. Bent our haw- 
ser to the kedge and 
mored with it. 
Remarks on bord 
March the 7th, Satur- 
day, 1807. 
This day begins 
with fresh gales and 
cold clear weather. 
This day scraped the 
inside of the waste ana 
In the night 
there was a great deal 
of snow fell in the 


gunells. 


mountains. Latter part 
gales and weather con- 
tinue the same as first. 
Broke open the half 
deck hatches to air the 
fish. So ends this day. 
March goth 1807. 

The first part of this 24 hours light gales and clear weather. 
Striped our mainmast and overhauled the rigging and got it up 
again. \Vent 
Hove up our anchors and 
hauled in nearer to the shore, so ends this day all well on bord. 


THOMAS WESTON. 


Remarks on bord Monday 


Latter part continue moderate and clear wether 
on shore to the mould for water. 


Remarks on bord Wednesday March 11th 1807. 
This day begins with pleasant gales and wether. Come up 
with our main riging and squared the dedeyes. Latter part 


fresh gales and clear. So ends this day all well on bord 


Remarks on bord Friday March 13th 1807 


/ 
my - ] ] Eon + ar ¢ ] ] . } 
his day fresh gales from the Eastward and cloudy wether 

Lashed our water casks and cleared up decks ready for sailing 
2 . ] a2 1 ai 1 | ’ 

here being considerable sea agoing, she leaked very bad » 


well on board 
on bord Mondav. 


This dav begins witl it 


~ 


ends this day all 
Remarks March 16th, 1SO7 


gales from the Westward and clear. 
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At 6 A.M. weighed and sailed from 
Allicant bound to Marsells. Hoisted in our boat and stowed 
her and cables and anchors. All sails set. 

Remarks on bord Tuesday March 17th 1807 

This day begins with fresh gales and clear wether. At 
P.M. sea account, Cape St. Martins Bore N.E. distance 5 
leagues, from which I take my departure being in the latt 38-47 
N. Long 0° 5’E. Latter and middle part light gales and clear 
weather. So ends this day all well on bord. Variation 17° 
West. 

Remarks on bord Wednesday March 18th 1807. 

This day begins with light gales and clear weather, at 4 P. M. 
the island of Formentore (sic) bore S.S.E. Distance 3 Leagues 
and the island of Yoria Bore E.S.E. distance 5 leagues. At 4 
P. M. tacked ship, middle and latter part gales, and wether con- 
tinue the same as before, at 4 A. M. tacked ship stood to the 
northward, all hands employed in ship duty, so ends this day 
all well. 


At 4 A.M. unmored. 


Lie) 


Remarks on bord Thursday March 19, 1807. 

This day begins with light gales and clear wether all hands 
employed in making 
cordage and sea rigg- 
ing. Middle and lat- 
ter part gales and 
wether continue as of 
the first. At 8 A.M. 
saw the island of Ma- 
jorky bearing E.S.E. 
distance 10 leagues, so 
end this day all well on 
bord. Latt observed 
39° 44’. Variation 
17° West. 

Remarks on bord Sun- 
day March 22nd 1807. 

This 24 hours be- 
gins with light gales § 
and squalls of rain. fH 
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Employed myself in 
making a martingale. 
Middle part calm and 
clear at 8 P.M. Bar- 
celona bore N. dis. 12 
miles. At 10 P.M. 
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Remarks on bord Friday, March 27. 


This 24 hours begins with fresh gales and clear wether. At 
12 on the meridian, fort Brescon bore N.W. 1-2 N. distance 18 
miles from which I renew my departure, fort B being in the 
longitude of 0-55’ East. Middle part gales more moderate and 
flying clouds. Latter part light gales and smooky wether. At 
8 A. M. saw Cape Corrona bearing E. by N. At 11 it bore East 
Distance 5 leagues. At 12 A. M. hove out our boat and took a 
pilot out of a fisherman’s boat. So ends this day by sea account. 
All sail set. 

Remarks on board Saturday March 28th 1807. 


This day begins with fresh gales and clowdy weather, wind 
east to southeast. Hove to off the Islands. At 4 A. M. made sail 
and beat up above the Islands, at 8 A. M. bore away and run 
down to the fort and from thence into quarantine roads. At 9 
moord head and stern with both cables and hawser. At 11 A. M. 
hove out the boat and the Captain went off to Marselles. This 
day ends with moderate wether and clear. 

From March 28 to May 3rd was spent at Marseilles, dis- 

charging cargo and 
getting ship ready for 


On May. 3rd_ they 
sailed for Alicante 
again, in company 
with the brig Swift of 
Newburyport, to load 
for home. Here they 
arrived the 13th and 
remained until the,23rd 
of May, loading a gen- 
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rope, raisins, almonds, 
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mats, etc., and sailed 
Pa for home the 24. Un- 

r-less : Le | fortunately the last 
Lué Chore? BY. Zh ¥ ~! leaves of the book are 
- missing and the log 

does not take us be- 
yond the Azores on the 
homeward passage. It 
will be noticed that the 
mate uses the word 








was hove to by the 
English Frigate Nider, 
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gale constantly, mean- 
ing the wind, whatever 





but not boarded. She 
was in chase of a Span- 

















its strength, and not in 
the sense we now 
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yard. Latter part light 
gales and clear. So 
ends this day all well 
on bord. Remarks on bord Wednesday, March 25. 

This 24 hours begins with fresh gales and cloudy wether. 
At 8 P. M. tacked ship. At 9 P.M. took in flying gibb, topsail 
and handed the mainsail. At 8 A.M. saw an island bearing 
E.B.S. 

Remarks on bord Thursday, March 26th. 

This day begins with fresh gales and rainy wether. At 2 
P.M. tacked ship, stood to the southward. Saw a long leavel 
3each. Judged it to be Cape Corrone. At 4 spoke a Brig stand- 
ing to the northward. Was informed by her that we were to 
the southward of Marscills. Wore ship. Stood to the N. till 
6 P. M. then saw high land bearing N. We hove to with head 
to S.S.W. At 6 A. M. made sail and stood on to Westward. At 
8 A.M. made fort Brescon Bearing N.W. 18 miles distance. 
Latter part clear. All sail set. 
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A PAGE FROM THE LOG BOOK. 


use the word to 
denote a strong wind 
or storm. 

Remarks on bord, Sunday May 24, 1807. Sea Account. 

This day begins with fresh gales and smooky wether. At 4 
P.M. Cape Pallos bore N. W. distance 7 leagues. At 6 P. M. 
gibed ship. Middle and latter part gales more moderate. Set 
top gallant sail. At 8 A.M. Cape de Gatt bore N. 3 leagues 
distance. Spoke a Spanish privateer under English colours, 
though she did not board us. So ends this day all well. 

Remarks on bord, Tuesday May 20. 

This day begins with light gales and clear wether. At 8 
P. M. tacked ship, stood to the northward. Paid the inside of 
the waste and main deck with tar. Middle and latter gales 
continue light and foggy weather. Saw a man of war with 2 
decks stand to the westward and 8 Brigs standing the same 
way. So ends this day all well on bord. 

(Continued on page 407) 
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The 1911 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE TWO MOST IMPORTANT RACES OF THE 
HAFF FROM THE DECK OF ENCHANTRESS. 


ENCHANTRESS CROSSING THE STARTING LINE IN THE KING'S CUP RACE. 


Races for the Astor and King’s Cups 


YEAR AS SEEN BY CAPTAIN HARRY 
A GREAT FIGHT BETWEEN 


THE FOUR BIG TWO-STICKERS. 


By A. CARY SMITH. 


O events of the New York Yacht Club cruise assume more 

importance in the eyes of yachtsmen than the annual strug- 

gles for the Astor and King’s Cups, the latter trophy having 
been presented by the late King Edward VII, for annual competi- 
tion. Bringing as they do the finest yachts on the Atlantic coast to- 
gether in the final struggle of the 10-day cruise, the honor of 
winning one of these events is coveted by every skipper in the 
fleet. The races this year were particularly interesting, as they 
brought together four schooners, three of them new, that had 
never met before the New York Yacht Club cruise. Capt. Harry 
Haff, a son of “Hank” Haff, endeared to all Americans as the skip- 
per of old cup defenders, and himself a sailing master of the first 
order, sailed on Enchantress as a helping hand to Capt. O. M. 
Smith, and has’told me the story of these two races. As Haff 
is a man who has a faculty for remembering every detail of the 
race and the position of the various boats at all times, I am 
repeating his story in his own words, or as near them as I can 
remember. 

THE RACE FOR THE ASTOR CUP FOR SCHOONERS. 

Four yachts were entered in the schooner division, the West- 
ward, Elena, Irolita and Enchantress. As the time for the pre- 
paratory gun drew near the wind was very light from S.S.W. and 
the start was postponed for a while, waiting for breeze to 
strengthen. When the preparatory signal was finally given, the 
wind was. hardly more than a four-knot breeze. All four of 
the schooners played for the westerly end of the line, on the 
starboard tack, as they were to sail the Block Island course. As 
the time for the start drew near Westward and Irolita were off 
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to the N.W. of the committee boat with Enchantress and Elena to 
the westward, all heading for the line. Westward was just 
astern of Elena and both were running down the line to kill time. 
As the starting gun boomed the Enchantress hauled up on the 
wind and crossed at the easterly end, close to the Lightship. 
Elena, being too far ahead, had to keep off, jibe over, run back 
and go about again, so that she crossed at the westerly end, West- 
ward and Irolita having crossed ahead of her. 

Elena at once tacked to port for the Narragansett shore and 
Westward and Irolita followed her. The Enchantress stood 
off on the starboard tack for 2 miles, hoping for a more 
southerly breeze, although the tide was flooding eastward, while 
under the shore it was beginning to set down. Not finding the 
wind any better and not very steady, being able to head only 
S.S.E., Enchantress tacked to port and headed W.S.W. for the 
tower at Point Judith. The other three stood well in to the 
Narragansett shore, then tacked off and all crossed the bow of 
Enchantress, the Westward by about % of a mile and the Elena 
lg of a mile, while the Enchantress had to bear away to clear 
Irolita. They all stood off about half a mile east of us and 
tacked to port. In a short time the wind began to haul southerly 
and we were able to head up S.W., the wind which we went 
after at the start coming in after the other boats had beat to the 
south of us. We were now fetching the whistling buoy off the 
Point and the tide was strong ebb and under our lee bow. 

The Westward was still leading a half mile up on our weather 
quarter, with the Elena astern of her and the Irolita 4% of a mile 
to windward of our wake, but astern. As we opened out by 
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the Point, Elena tacked to starboard and very soon the Westward 
and Irolita followed. We could see no reason in standing east 
with the ebb tide as long as we could lee bow it and keep on to 
the west. Coasters coming down from the Race were going out, 
and very soon the wind began to head us off and haul in toward 
S.W. We were heading from S.W. to S.W.x W. the wind 
breaking off until we were finally headed W.xS., and we at 
once tacked to starboard. 

The Westward was now standing to port, the Elena and 
Irolita still going off shore. The breeze was now about 8 knots 
in strength and we were moving very well and crossed the bow 
of Westward a good half mile, and at once tacked on her weather 
bow, standing west until we could fetch the mark, which was 
now in plain sight and about 2 miles away. We stood on until 
the Westward tacked, and then went around and, being well to 
windward, were able to sail with a good hard full and fetched 
the mark in good shape, while Westward had to pinch and 
finally tack to get around. We had beaten her a little all the 
time and on the last two tacks, we were around 4 minutes and 
3 seconds ahead, and were well satisfied. The Elena was next 
around and Irolita last. The course from here 
was N.E.x E. % E. 18 miles. 

We set spinnaker and steered the course, 
Westward and Irolita following. The Elena 
jibed around and headed in toward Point Judith. 
When we had run down about 7 miles the West- 
ward jibed and headed in shore, but we kept on 
for about 5 miles further, when we also jibed 
and headed in, but the wind was too light for 
our small balloons and we soon set spinnaker 
to port and kept off on our course. The wind 
had hauled a little more to the west as we drew 
in shore. The Westward passed us when within 
2 miles of buoy and Elena passed us about 4 of 
a mile from the buoy (these actual times | 
haven't got) the Irolita being well astern. It 
was now a close reach to the finish, 6% miles. 
We were all able to fetch in and Westward and 
Elena dropped us a little on this run, but not as 
much as the time would indicate, as the wind 
kept dropping out as we neared the finish. 

We were all well pleased with the result and 
were satisfied that we sailed the best windward 
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course. Although we got the wind more weste 
outside, and to the west of Point Judith, the 
was no earthly excuse to go east with an e 
tide. The Enchantress went about only fo 
times on the windward leg while Westwa 
tacked eight times. 

ASTOR CUPS—FOR SCHOONERS—COURSE 38 MILI 


Start. Finish. lapsed. ( 
Lo Pa Il 30 47 5 28 44 5 57 57 , 
hseeue soe o6.i II 32 00 5 35 42 6 03 42 
Enchantress ....... Ir 31 08 5 40 55 6 09 47 
GE oad aes Ges II 31 00 5 59 16 6 28 16 6 
VOTO | o i00 606658 II 32 00 Withdrew. 


The Avenger won the Astor Cup for slo: 


from Adventuress by 21 minutes 5 seconds 


ual time and 5 minutes 56 seconds corrected tin 


THE KING’S CUP RACE. 

Weather clear and wind strong from 5S.\\ 
about 12-knot breeze at start. 

The same four schooners were on hand t 
next day and ready for a real fight, in addition 
to the sloops Istalena, Avenger and Adventuré 
The manceuvering for the start was sharp and i1 
teresting, and it is no child’s play to handle on 
of these large boats and get it to the line « 
the second, at the same time having your wind free and clear ar 
all trimmed down and a move on. The course was to Block Island 
buoy again, thence 12 miles E. % S. and thence 10 miles N.W. x 
N. to starting point. 

All played the west end of line, ready to go on starboard tack 
as the time began to run out. The Enchantress was in the best 
place, west of the line with good way on and to windward. The 
Elena was just ahead of her, but was too soon and kept off and 
ran down, having to jibe and go to leeward of Westward, which 
was under the lee of Enchantress. 

As we came up to the line the Westward luffed up sharp and 
tried to come out to windward of us, but she did not have way 
enough and we were off on the gun and right under her bow, but 
the papers all said she had the weather position. She had to tack 
at once as she was getting our back wind. We stood off for about 
three-fourths of a mile, then stood to port. 

The Elena had followed the Westward and Irolita and now 
stood off with us. When we got into the Narragansett shore the 
Westward, standing to starboard, crossed us by about 100 yaris 
(Continued on page 404) 
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MAPLE LEAF III'S SPEED 37.2 KNOTS. 





The British Sea-Mile Record 


DOES NOT 





SEA - MILI 





BRITISH RECORD. 


HUNTINGTON, 


APPROACH DIXIE IV’S SPEED AT 


By J. RENDELL WILSON. 
With an Editorial Note. 
T the four days’ Burnham-Crouch meeting of the British do what it was claimed she did on her trials. Her times for 
Motor Boat Club the chief event was the contest for the the six runs are as follows: 1 minute 38 2-5 seconds; I minute 


English Sea-mile Record, the trophy being a 250 £ Challenge 
Cup. The contest consists of six runs per boat over the measured 
mile, with and against the tide, with a flying start. Mr. R. G. L. 
Markham, secretary of the Marine Motor Association officiated, 
and obtained the times accurately by being aboard of each boat, 
the boats being run singly. Last year Miranda IV was the winner 
with a true mean speed of 29.902 knots, while Baby V was sec- 
ond with 25.133 knots. 
these figures. 


This year’s records are well in excess of 


This year there 
were three _ starters, 
namely, Maple Leaf 


III, one of B. I. Tro- 
phy challengers ; Debu- 
tante, anew Thorney: 
croft hydroplane, fitted 
with Miranda IV’s 
120-H. P. engine, and 
said to be an improve- 
ment on Maple Leaf 
III; and Baby V, a 
last year’s 160-H. P. 
Brooke-engined displacement boat. Debutante was developing 
machinery trouble throughout the contest, and made only four 
runs, her true mean speed for these being 30.632 knots, but on 
her best run she made 33.333 knots. When in better running 
order, this being her first appearance, she should do well over 35 
knots, but will now have to wait until next year, the Burnham 
meet being the last of the season, and incidentally the most suc- 
cessful, as nearly 200 entries from about 30 craft were received. 

Baby V did not do as well as last year, although she ran with 
splendid regularity. Her true mean speed for the six runs was 
24.388 knots. Her fast run with the tide was 26.239 knots, and 
the slowest against the tide was 22.472 knots. Her times for the 
six runs are as follows: 2 minutes 17 1-5 seconds ; 2 minutes 40-1I-5 
seconds; 2 minutes 18 seconds; 2 minutes 37 2-5 seconds; 2 
minutes 18 2-5 seconds, and 2 minutes 40 seconds. She is one 
of the prototypes of Tyreless III, which was another of the B. I. 
Trophy challengers, and is a very clean running and dry boat, 
designed principally for day cruising, basket chairs being pro- 
vided for her passengers. Her six runs were made when a strong 
tide was running, while the runs of Maple Leaf III were carried 
out in almost slack water. 

By attaining a true mean speed of 37.261 knots Maple Leaf 
III surpassed all previous speeds officially made by British craft. 
She is capable of doing better than this, but her engines are not yet 
running sweetly, and her skipper would not risk doing serious 
damage by getting every ounce of power and forcing her to 
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1 minute 37 4-5 seconds; I minute 35 seconds; | 


38 seconds ; 
The means of 


minute 36 seconds; and 1 minute 35 4-5 seconds. 
her speeds, and the true mean speed in knots is 37.201. 
Eprtor’s Nore. The result of sea-mile 
interesting to all Americans, as they furnish a still further com- 
parison of Maple Leaf’s speed with that of Dixie [V. It was 
evident in the International Races that the British boat was not 
in the same class as the American over a long course, and at no 
time did she reveal a 

flash of the speed that 


these records are 


had been claimed for 
her. It ‘was also seen 
that in these races 
Dixie was not pushed, 
and that she did not 
make a higher average 
because she was not 


order to 
-which is 


forced to in 
win the race 


what she was after. 
AT TOP SPEED. This was proved three 
days later when she 


went after the sea-mile record at Huntington, and obtained it eas- 
ily, making an average on six trials over the mile course, with and 
against the tide, of over 5 miles an hour better than her Interna- 
tional race performance. The conditions of this 
practically identical with the British contest, which the Maple 
Leaf won. The following is Dixie’s record, showing a mean 
speed of 39.26 knots or 45.22 miles. 
Time Trials—One Nautical Mile. 

Dixie IV, 1:30 3-5, 1:30 3-5, 1:31, 1:33 4-5, 1:32; mean of 
six runs, 39.26 nautical miles, 45.22 statute miles. Average time 
for one nautical mile, 1:31 :75. 

Dixie IV, as everyone knows is a 40-foot single-step hydro- 
plane designed by Tams, Lemoine and Crane, of New York, 
equipped with two Crane and Whitman engines developing about 
550 H.P. It is doubtful if she has yet shown her best speed. 

Maple Leaf III is a 40-foot Thorneycroft hydroplane with 


race were 


two 12-cylinder Astell engines developing 720 H.P. Her record 
trial for the mile follows. 
Runs Time Speed in Means [True Mean 
M.S Rete Speed in Knots 
I 1.38 2-5 36.585 
306 660 
1.38 36.73 36.716 
36.772 36.5590 
; 1.37 4 36.509 37.00 37-09 
37-352 37-293 37.261 
4 1.3 37.805 37-524 37-432 
37.607 27.67 
1.36 37.500 27.618 
37 39 
6 1.35 4-5=37.578 | 
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WHAT A UNIVERSAL RULE BOAT DID ON THE GREAT LAKES IN A GALE OF WIND. 


How Mavourneen Won the Mackinac Cup 





A CONVINCING 


ARGUMENT FOR THE TYPE PRODUCED UNDER THE PRESENT MEASUREMENT RULE. 


By EDWARD M. MILLS. 


T would not be human nature to deny a feeling of pride in 

achievement such as that which a yachtsman feels when he 

finds a dream realized and high hopes crowned with success ; so 
I was delighted with the opportunity offered me by YACHTING to 
tell just how Mavourneen won the great Mackinac race of IQII. 
I can speak freely, almost with the freedom of an outsider, for 
I want to establish from the first that I played only a lay part 
in the actual sailing of her race to Mackinac Island. I had 
turned over the sailing and strenuous work of the race to Otto 
Schoenwerk and his fine crew from the crack raceabout Invader 
and I went along practically as supercargo, only too well pleased 
to have my boat in such excellent hands. My confidence was 
well repaid because the seamanship of Mr. Schoenwerk and his 
crew was beyond cavil, and this under such conditions as prove 
the mettle of skipper and 
crew to the utmost notch. 

Ever since the adoption 
of the Universal Rating 
Rule by the Lake Michigan 
Yachting Association I 
have been a sincere advo- 
cate of the good type of 
boat promoted by the rule. 
It requires a _ powerful 
stimulus on Lake Michigan 
to induce the building of 
new boats, most yachtsmen 
preferring to buy second- 
hand from Eastern waters 
boats that have been tried 
and not found wanting. To 
establish the rule here and 
make it take hold it was 
necessary to prove its 
worth beyond question, and 
in bringing Mavourneen to 
Chicago I had high hopes 
that the boat would prove 
a success and demonstrate 
her speed, safety, comfort 
and those qualities which 
really make yachting worth 
while. We have had so 
many and such successful boats of the old scow type, with its 
long, flat overhangs and its defective, light construction, that the 
fight was bound to be a hard one, but I believe that Mavourneen’s 
showing this year when she has won the three great cruising 
races of the year, the Milwaukee, the Mackinac and the triangu- 
lar race to St. Joe, Michigan City and back to Chicago, has 
established her firmly, and with her the value of the Universal! 
Rule as being capable of developing a higher and better type 
of boat. 

The Mackinac race of 1911, of which you read a report in 
the September issue of this magazine, was a most severe tryout 
and test of every quality for which supremacy was claimed by 
those who advocated the, to us, new Universal Rule. We got 
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under way Saturday afternoon, July 22, at 3 p.m., crossing the 
line just astern of Illinois, which swung over within 10 seconds 
of gunfire. The light, easterly wind enabled us to set a course for 
Point Betsie and we held off just a trifle to enable us to carry 
our topsail and big reaching jib. Illinois drew away from us 
at the start and kept increasing her lead while we dropped Iro- 
quois, Capsicum and Prairie astern. The big fellows that started 
10 minutes later soon overtook and passed us, Amorita leading 
the fleet from the start under a splendid press of balloon canvas. 
The early night run was uneventful. We were able to carry a 
small spinnaker well forward and a balloon jib under it, and at 
daybreak, with a freshening breeze, we began to pull up on 
Illinois which we discovered to windward, perhaps 2 miles 
ahead of us. It was close racing up to this point. 

Soon after 6 o’clock we 
passed Little Point Sable 
and by 8 o’clock we had 
pulled up about even with 
Illinois, though she was 
still well to windward. The 
wind kept increasing and 
the heavy moisture in the 
air and angry red sunrise 
gave indications, verified 
by a rapidly falling baro- 
meter, of coming storm. 
The temperature dropped 
with the humidity and the 
tun up the shore was mark- 
ed by increasing wind with 
an inclination to haul to 
the southeast. The sea 
began to make and after 
we got past Big Point Sa- 
ble, Illinois, running closer 
in shore and __ finding 
smoother water, gained on 
us making up what we had 
cut down in the way of 
lead. Shortly after 2 
o’clock we passed Frank- 
fort and rounded Point 
Betsie with a young gale 
blowing that made a reduction in canvas urgent. The topsail had 
been doffed off Arcadia and, Illinois having stuck in two reefs, 
we soon after decided that it was the course of wisdom and 
followed suit. The old mahogany racer was leading us by about 
half a mile then, as we had done some great sailing and had not 
only cut down her lead but had made up the difference in her 
position to windward. 

The run down to the Manitou passage was made at steamboat 
speed and when Sleeping Bear was off our beam we were running 
with the lee rail under solid water. The big point gave us smooth 
water, but the wind kept getting heavier and-heavier and with it 
came squalls of rain that shut out the mainland and drove into 
our faces like sleet. We tucked in another reef and got in the 
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balloon which we had kept on, my crew proving again that when 
it came to a tight fight on canvas they had no peers. It was a 
strenuous job and for a while it looked as though we might lose 
it but it finally came aboard, and with a storm jib set we bowled 
along like a torpedo boat. By 5 o’clock the rain and flying spume 
had become so thick that the big steamer Manitou ran down on 
us before we knew she was near. We luffed up to let her go by, 
but her bow wave swept our decks from stem to stern and it 
was too close for comfort. 

At 6 o’clock the wind had grown so heavy that we took in the 
mainsail and lashed the boom down to the deck after making it 
snug in the crotch. We set a storm trysail and slammed through 
the gathering seas like a runaway. The barometer had gone 
down so low that we knew we must be near the storm center, 
but the little boat behaved splendidly. Down below everything 
was snug and, turning on the lights in the stateroom, I spent a 
couple of hours reading the coast pilot so as to brush up on the 
points of the passage through which we should have to find our 
way in the dark of that terrible night. Down below it was 
difficult to believe that such a gale was raging outside. The rush 
of water along the sides and the occasional leap when striking a 
particularly heavy sea seemed to be no more than what might be 
expected under ordinary sailing conditions, and when I took up 
the cabin floor to see if she had made any water the bottom of 
the boat was barely moist. 

Our cook was upset by the weather, but two of the crew 
turned us out a good meal and we prepared for the night run. 
Schoenwerk, who had stuck to the tiller all through, declared 
he was right on the course for Skilligalee and was holding 5< 
above his point to compensate for the leeway caused by the big 
seas. The boat yawed a bit, as the seas were getting to be 
enormous, but she handled well and was logging between 10 
miles an hour 
rig. The 


going so 


and 12 
under the storm 
barometer was 
low that we gave it up in 
disgust. 

“Oh to h 1 with the 
barometer,” came profane- 
ly but emphatically from 
some wrought-up member 





of the crew, “it’s headed 
the wrong way, anyhow.” 

The rain and _ solid 
water coming across the 


boat at every plunge bit 
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to the westward and softened down a bit, but the flying scud 
and cloud formations seen in the lightning flashes looked ugly, 
so we decided that the blow had not ended. At 1:30 a.m., we 
jibed boom to starboard and were reaching for Waugachance 
Shoal Light. The wind was then northwest and freshening. 

At 2 a.m. we passed Waugachance Light, and with the wind 
aft shook out the reefs and set the reaching jib as a spinnaker. 
A big steamer passing played its searchlight on us which helped 
us to set the light canvas in seamanly fashion. Running down to 
the Graham’s Reef gas buoy we went around it and found we 
would have to jibe, which we did, but the spinnaker halyard 
fouled and refused to come down, and we had to lash the sa‘! to 
the shrouds as it was blowing too hard and the sea was too big 
to risk sending a man aloft. At 4:15 the breeze freshened so 
that we had to stick in two reefs, and jibe again. The run down 
to the finish was uneventful except for the puffs that laid us 
low and kept us busy all the way, the wind growing fresher every 
minute. At 4:57 we cross- 
ed the line and ran in to 
the shelter of the harbor. 
Amorita and Shark were in 
ahead of us but their decks 
were deserted. 

We dropped the hook 
but the wind was blowing 
so hard that it would not 
take hold on the pebbly bot- 
tom and Mavourneen drift- 
ed badly. The further she 
drifted the more she was 
exposed to the wind and 
she finally piled up on 
Mission Point reef. \ 
gasolene launch sent us a 
line and with that and the 
anchor lines we were able 
to pull off and made fast 
astern of Amorita. The 
extra weight on Amorita’s 
anchor started her drifting, 
and the 













so we cut loose 
Baum schooner pulled out 
under power while we 
drifted back on the 


although we had three an- 


reef 


chors out. 


like razor blades, and the It was not till later 
darkness was so heavy it that I knew that we had 
seemed blacker than any MAVOURNEEN CLOSE HAULED won the race on time al 
black I had ever seen. At lowance. Indeed our 


9:15 o'clock we picked up Skilligalee Light in a temporary clear- 
ing, and we went by two big steamers at anchor, one of them so 
close that they saw our lights and hailed us. An hour later we 
got a glimpse of Beaver Light just where we hoped to find it, off 
our port beam, and we held up for it, giving the point of rocks 
to the north plenty of room. It was a blessed relief to find we 
were so correct in our calculations. That clear, fixed light cer- 
tainly looked mighty good to us. 

Half an hour after passing it the wind began to moderate and 
through a clearing we saw the flash of Waugachance Light off 
to starboard. We caught sight of some vessel burning sig- 
nals, and what looked like rockets off our port bow, but we 
decided afterwards that these latter must have been reflections 
from the White Shoals flashlight. At 11 o’clock we put up three 
reefed mainsail and rushed for the passage between Gray’s 
Reef Lightship and gas buoy. At midnight the wind had shifted 








hands had been so full, what with going on the rocks and trying 
to get off, that we were too busy to worry much about the race. 

The 24-hour pounding that Mavourneen got on Mission Point 
reef hurt her so little that she was able to come up the lake under 
her own canvas. It is a great lesson in the value of solid con 
struction. Had she been an old-style boat I firmly believe she 
would have pounded to pieces on the rocks. Government records 
gave a wind velocity of 58% miles per hour and 65 miles in the 
puffs. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that I feel proud of 
the great record made by little Mavourneen, skipper Shoenwerck 
and his hardy crew. And if the lesson will lead the yachtsmen 
of Lake Michigan to bring to Chicago more boats of this type | 
shall feel that I have not wrought in vain. We need a better 
class of yachts here, yachts that are staunch and speedy and. able 
to face any kind of weather—such boats as Mavourneen. 
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Mayflower—A Cup Racer 


That the Ocean Claimed 


THE FAMOUS SLOOP THAT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO DEFENDED THE AMERICA’S CUP ENDED HER 


DAYS WHILE ON A SEARCH FOR SUNKEN TREASURE. EVENTFUL CAREER OF 
THE OLD BOAT. 


By LAWRENCE PERRY 


yacht of glowing memory sleeps the long sleep. Somehow 

of all yachts that have raced for and won the America’s Cup 
the end of Mayflower, which in September, 1886, met and defeated 
Lieut. Henn’s Galatea in two straight races, seems most fitting. 
The winds to which she first spread her wings, the waves that she 
then breasted exalted her eventually as the center of a struggle 
as old as ocean is old, and yet ever fresh and ever thrilling; and 
then as she yielded, they claimed her as their own. 

Dismasted, wallowing, flailing, water-sodden, abandoned by 
her crew, the elements took her and sent her on her silent course, 
in the grip of the coastwise currents. It may be that for months 
she swung along on her sullen derelict’s journey, a part of things 
elemental, a witness of the inception of great tempests and of 
things which the great deep alone knows, which man may never 
see. Or, haply, she may speed- 
ily have taken the long dive to 
that bourne whence ships do 
not return. 

There is, as suggested, a fit- 
ness in all this not unrecog- 
nized by poets, by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes least of all, who as 
everyone knows sang of Old 
Ironsides : 


SO aca of gion out on the bottom of the lonely Atlantic a 


“Nail to her mast the holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail 

And give her to the Gods of 
storm, 


The lightning and the gale.” 


That Mayflower had stood 
the wrack of the years was 
evidenced by the fact that in 
the summer of 1908 a group 
of Harvard and Yale graduates 
selected her as the vessel upon 
which to cruise to the West 
Indies in search of treasure re- 
posing in the hold of the ship 
Plymouth, sunk in the seven- 
teenth century. She was laden 
with supplies calculated to add to the comfort of the adventurers, 
which made the old shellbacks at the South Brooklyn: shipyard 
stare, and passed out through the Narrows on September 109, 
1908. She made a southern port without incident and put in for 
supplies whence was sent north the gallant message: 

“We will return north laden with gold—or experience.” 

Not many days later the treasure ship was off Watlings Island 
fighting bravely for her life. She drove along under shortened 
canvas for three days and then the wind and waves utterly bore 
her down. Her masts were cut away to prevent her going on her 
beam ends and the men lying along her deck waited for what 
seemed inevitable death. At just the proper time the Norwegian 
steamship Dumois came up and the treasure hunters were taken 
off in small boats. The Mayflower was left alone. She has never 
been seen since. 


MAYFLOWER, AS SHE APPEARED IN 
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Lest memories of what she was be swallowed, as time goes 
on, in the dramatic conclusion of her career a recital of the events 
of her more successful days is not out of place. It will be re- 
membered that in 1884, J. Beaver Webb, of England, had chal- 
lenged for the America’s Cup, naming Genesta as the first 
challenger and Galatea as a supplementary challenger in event of 
the first named yacht failing in her contest against the American 
defender. It will also be recalled that the New York Yacht Club 
declined—politely—saying that the challenge for Genesta would 
be accepted and if she failed to lift the Cup a challenge for Gala- 
tea would be accepted the following year. Genesta did not take 
the Cup and accordingly when the Puritan-Genesta races were 
over in 1885, the New York Yacht Club took up the Galatea 
matter. No trouble arose over the arrangement of the races, 
which were practically the same as those of the preceding year. 

; Gen. Charles ‘J. Paine of 
Boston, again came forward 
with a defender, this time as- 
suming all the expenses inci- 
dent to her construction and 
fitting out. She was designed 
by E. Burgess, built by Lawley 
and christened Mayflower. She 
suggested Puritan in appear- 
ance but the practised eyes of 
the shellbacks noted that her 
bow was longer and more full. 
She was of the centerboard type 
and was built mainly of wood, 
being 99% feet long over all, 85 
feet on the water, 23% feet 
beam and drew 10 feet of 
water. Capt. Martin Stone, of 
Swampscott was selected as 
the skipper, but his first efforts 
as her sailing master were 
handicapped by structural de- 
fects of a minor sort which pre- 
vented him from bringing out 
all that there was in the new 


Photo by N. L. Stebbins. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP TRIAL RACES. craft. 

This resulted in three 
straight defeats by the Puritan, which seemed determined to hold 
to the laurels she had earned the year before in the international 
race. Naturally the public lost no time in condemning the boat 
and there were few, even among yachtsmen, who did not at least 
hold some semblance of an idea that Puritan must again be called 
upon to uphold the national prestige. But, undismayed, the 
skipper and owner of the Mayflower kept plugging away at her, 
trying her out day after day off Marblehead under all sorts of 
conditions until they were satisfied that when the final prelimi- 
nary tests came she would be found worthy of defending the Cup. 
This proved to be the case. 

On the New York Yacht Club cruise she defeated her rival 
Puritan, the old Priscilla and the Atlantic, a Cup defender built 
by a syndicate of the Atlantic Yacht Club. Atlantic never justi- 
fied the hopes of her owners and was in no sense a worthy rival 
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GALATEA, THE ENGLISH CUTTER WHICH WAS DEFEATED BY 


of the Boston boat. 
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MAYFLOWER 


While the New York Yacht Club fleet was 


resting in buzzard’s Bay, the challenger Galatea arrived in the 


harbor after a leisurely trip of 31 days 


from 


England. 


Lieut. Henn and his wife were aboard, and naturally the yacht 


was the center of great interest on the part of the yachtsmen 


assembled. 

Her appearance was not such as to justify 
would win the Cup. 
fine lines of that cutter and indeed, suggested 
a vessel more suited for cruising than for win- 
ning cups against the best output of America. 
Neither was her record abroad of a nature to 
justify the highest hopes of her well wishers. 
Before leaving for the United States she had 
sailed in some dozen races and had not taken a 
single first prize; so she in no sense was to be 
regarded as the most eligible yacht for this con- 
test. 

However, the plans of the Americans pro- 
ceeded The trial races in which May- 
Priscilla and Atlantic partici- 
pated were sailed in August. 
the New York 
38 miles. In a light wind, Mayflower distanced 
her closest competitor, Atlantic, by more than 10 
minutes. The second race was to windward 15 
miles and leeward 15 miles from the Sandy Hook 


apace. 
flower, Puritan, 
The first was over 
Yacht Club “inside course” of 


There was a 20-knot wind and May- 
wer defeated Puritan, the second boat, by 3 


minutes and 47 seconds. 


The cup race series began on Sept. 7th over 
the “inside course ” from Owl’s Head in the Up- 
‘tr Bay, down through the Narrows, out to sea 
There was a light south wind and 
1e American public, stirred to high pitch over 


fears that 


she 


Larger than Genesta, she did not have the 
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the victory of the season before and hopes for the 
present, went down to the sea in a great fleet of tugs 
and excursion boats. Galatea got the advantage of 
the start, going over the line on the starboard tack 
about a second ahead of the American boat, which 
also crossed to starboard. 

By the time the racers had got close to the Bay 
Ridge shore in New York’s lower bay, however, the 
Mayflower had revealed her superior footing ability 
Three- 
quarters of an hour after the start Galatea was near- 


and had nosed about a hundred feet ahead. 


ly a quarter of a mile astern, some of the loss being 
due to her being obliged to pass to leeward of a big 
schooner anchored in the bay. 

Mayflower through the 
still about a quarter of a mile in the lead, having held 
her advantage through a series of short tacks. She 
made the Sandy Hook Lightship at 2:35 and Galatea 
rounded this vessel at 2:44. 


passed out Narrows 


Mayflower finished at 
4:22 and Galatea at 4:35, the race going to Mayflow- 

h er by 12 minutes and 2 seconds corrected time. 

oth, the 

start being made in a light wind which did not serve 


The yachts met a second time on Sept 


to drive either racer over the course within the tim: 


limit. Mayflower, however, was well in the lead 


when the race was called off. The final race was 
sailed two days later, Sept. 11th. The course was a 
leeward and windward one, 20 miles to a leg 


Lieut. Henn was ill on board the challenger and he 


wrote 10 the cup committee asking that the course be 


shorteued from 40 to 30 miles. His condition 


required the attention of a physician, he said, and he desired that 
the race be ended as quickly as possible so that he 


himself the 


might put 


earlier under medical care. but his request was 


refused, the committee holding that it had no 
the conditions. 


power to change 
Lieut. Henn took the decision in good part, which 


indeed was consonant with his personality, being a thorough 


good fellow who was sailing not so 


sportsman and a thorough 
much for cups and for glory as for the pleasure of the game 
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TOWED TO THE LINE IN ONE 1F THE INTERNATIONAL RACES POT-LEADING 
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The course was the same as that upon which the fluke of 
Mayflower got away first with Galatea 


Sept. 9th occurred. 
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PROFILE AND CROSS SECTION OF MAYFLOWER. 


least a minute be- 
hind. Mayflower 
was carrying all 
sail for going be- 
fore the wind and 
outfooted the chal- 
lenger, which did 
not have her bal- 
loon jib set. May- 
flower jibed around 
the outer mark at 
1:55:05 and Gala- 
tea went around at 
2:10:20. At one 
time on the beat 
home Mayflower 
was at least 2 miles 
in the lead. Then, 
when standing 
close to the Jersey 
shore, the wind fell 
to less than 4 knots 
and both boats fell 
off in headway. 
The challenger was 
later sufficiently 
fortunate to catch 
several catspaw 
breezes which 
wafted her closer 
to the defender. 


MAYFLOWER 
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AS 
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But Mayflower always caught them in good time and drew away 


Eventually, after several hours of alternate calms and 
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PROFILE AND CROSS SECTION OF GALATEA. 
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light breezes May 
flower practical 
drifted across th 
line with but 11 
minutes of her tim 
limit of 7 hours re 
maining. Mayflow 
er finished at 
6:11:40 and Gala 
tea at 6:42:58, the 
former winning b 
over 29 minutes 
Lieut. Henn tool 
his defeat in th 
best manner, an 
never for a momen 
complained of th 
conditions whic! 
had given his boa 
two races in ligh 
airs, whereas heavy 
weather sailing wa 
her strong point. 
Lieut. Henn di 
not take his boa 
home immediatel 
In fact he kept he: 
here racing for tw: 
years and while h 
did not win man 
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How I Built a 27-Foot V-Bottom Power Cruiser 


By F. R. WATERMAN 


Drawings and Photographs by the Author 


a4 AN an amateur, without any previous experience as a 
boat builder or carpenter, build a boat?” is a question 
that is often asked by those who feel that they would 

like to try this method of becoming the owner of a craft, and yet 

doubt their ability to put one together. In answer to this I would 
say, “Yes.” One should have, however, perseverance and 
should not get discouraged by any of the difficulties which may 
confront him; and he should never for a moment let himself 
think that he can not do it. Some one once asked me before | 
built my first boat if I thought I could carry it through, and in 
reply I told them that the fact of not being able to build it had 
not entered my mind. One should, however, have had some ex- 
perience in the use of tools and should know how to handle them. 

The boat I am about to describe, and which I built myself, 
was made direct from the plans and not from a knock-down 

frame. Our requirements called for a boat of not less than 25 

feet nor more than 30 feet long and from 7 to 8 feet of beam, 

with as large a cabin as possible. As our pocketbook was limited 
we had to make every dollar count, and in figuring, we found 
that a boat 30 feet long would 
cost too much, while one under 
25 feet would be too small. | 
had found, by experience, that 
there is a great difference be- 
tween the actions of a 23-foot 
and a 27-foot boat, in rough 
water. A choppy sea that was 
too much for a 23-footer would 
not bother a 27-footer, as the 





making the cabin side planking 3 inches wider. Here was 
3 inches gained, and as the plan had a g-inch crown to the 
roof, I gave it 12 inches, which was another 3 inches head 
room gained. As I thus raised the bow and crown each 3 
inches it will be seen that I did not alter the roof line. be sure 
that the top of the roof does not slope toward the bow ; it should 
be at least parallel with the waterline and had better slant slightly 
toward the stern. To have it slant towards the bow makes a 
boat look as if she were going to do a submarine act. 

The interior plan we changed a great many times. As finally 
decided upon, the toilet room partition was placed 7 feet from 
the bow. The first 3 feet was taken up by the Samson post 
and water tank with a locker underneath, leaving 4 feet for the 
toilet room. Then came the main cabin with transom berths, 6 
feet 6 inches long on each side. The entrance was on the port 
side, while on the starboard side aft of the transom was a sink 
and stove space 3 feet 6 inches long, with a closet and ice box 
underneath. The cockpit was 8 feet long and the stern deck 2 
feet. The engine was placed in the cockpit close to the cabin 

bulkhead, with the flywheel 
just inside the cabin to allow 

easy starting 
It is very important to get 
ah the shaft line of the boat in the 
:, proper place. In this case I 
took one-half the diameter of 
the flywheel, which was 9 
inches, and allowing 3 inches 
clearance under it, it gave me 





latter would often span the 
waves. 

After studying very closely 
the plans of cabin boats pub- 
lished in YACHTING and the 


- 


_ 
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other boating papers, and pick- ; a -- 
. . . 4 
ing out the good points in each § ===" 


design, we tried to combine 
them in one boat, and during 
the winter months I made a 
great many sketches showing 
the style of cabin and the interior arrangement that we desired. 
We finally decided on a boat 27 feet in length by 7 feet beam by 
2% feet draft, of the V-bottom type, as I consider this type very 
much easier for the amateur to build. We wanted a boat to live 
on and speed was not an essential, but as it turned out we got 
both comfort and speed in the craft. And let me also say here 
that the V-bottom type cannot be beaten for easy driving and sea- 
going ability. 

The head room was the biggest problem we had to meet, as 
we wanted all the boat would stand without spoiling her looks. 
After making a number of drawings we found that 5 feet 6 
inches was all we could get, and even then, to prevent the boat 
from looking topheavy, 12 inches of crown was given to the 
cabin roof. The stern was an inverted “\V,” as it gave more 
room for a stern cross seat, the one in my boat measuring 4 feet 
6 inches across. 

The plan I finally picked out did not have the required head 
room so I raised the sheer line 3 inches at the bow, and as the 
cabin line was straight I also raised that 3 inches at the bow, 
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THE 27-FOOT CRUISER AS SHE LOOKED WHEN FINISHED stand. This is something that 





a point for the inboard end 12 
mches above the keel. The 
outboard end, of course, came 
in the center of the deadwood. 
I first made sure that the dead- 
wood was deep enough to al- 
low clearance for a 22-inch 
propeller, this being as large 
as we knew the boat could 


the builder wants to be sure of 
before starting, as I have seen boats where there was not enough 
room allowed to clear the propeller that the boat was to use. | 
once saw a boat finished and when they went to put on the 
propeller there was not room under the stern in which it could 
turn, and the builders had to lengthen the shaft and cut away 
under the stern to make clearance. In another case, there was 
not room to clear the iron skeg and an off-set had to be made 
in the latter. If you find on your plan that you have not enough 
room, the deadwood can be deepened, which will allow you to 
drop the shaft line at that point. 

The only time I had to build this boat was before 7 o'clock 
in the morning and after 5:30 p.m. as long as daylight lasted, 
with only two Sundays out of three; yet the keel was landed in 
my yard, where I built the boat, on April 3rd, and the boat was 
launched July 16th. I had outside help on the frame and engine 
bed, though the rest I did alone 

After getting my plans together, and making patterns for all 
the heavy stuff, which was of oak, such as keel, stem, deadwood, 


engine bed, etc., I sent these patterns to a mill to have the stuff 
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Arrangement of “V “Bottom ,27'x7' Cruiser, by ¥R.Waterman. 


sawed out, as most of it was 3 inches thick. When they came 
back from the mill I gave them all a coat of raw oil, in fact, every 
piece of oak in the boat received from one to two coats of oil 
as soon as it was landed in my yard. 

The first thing I did was to cut the rabbet line on keel and 
stem. To get the proper angle and shape of this rabbet line | 
made a paper template from the 
plan of the rabbet angle, as shown 
in the sketch, Fig. 1. This gave 
me the shape of the rabbet at each 
section. Cutting out the rabbet at 
each station as shown on the tem- 
plate was then a simple matter. To 
make sure of its being right, I cut 
off a small piece of planking and 
by setting this piece in the rabbet 
and seeing that it lay at the angle 
marked on the template, I saved. a 
lot of hard work after the keel was 
set up, as this was done while the 
keel was lying on horses. 

The next thing was the fasten- 
ing of keel and deadwood together. 
Some builders use drift pins for 
this; that is, rods driven into tight- 
fitting holes. I had some double-ended bolts made which I used 
instead. I clamped the keel and deadwood together and bored 
the holes according to the length of the bolts. At either end of 
these holes I cut out a square in the wood which gave me a 
chance to put on the nuts and screw them down. The nut on the 





HOW THE BOAT WAS SET UP FOR BUILDING. 


bottom of the keel was counter-sunk flush, plastering on plenty 
of white lead at the joint to make it watertight when the nuts 
were turned up. When boring these bolt holes be careful not to 
bore into the shaft log. This shaft log I had bored by a boat 
builder as it takes a special sized bitt. 

The next thing was the setting up of the keel. As this boat 
: was built out of doors-I first made 
sure that I had firm, level ground 
to build her on. As most ama- 
teurs in building a boat of this 
size will have difficulty getting a 
shed large enough to build in, they 
will probably have to build out of 
doors; and;this is perfectly prac- 
ticable, especially if the work is 
not carried on in very severe 


x 0d 


weather. After selecting a 
level spot, I laid several heavy 
planks about 7 feet long upon the 
ground at right angles with the 
line of the keel. These planks 
were to set the blocking on which 
was to hold the keel, and gave a 
large bearing that was less liable 
to sink into the ground. On these 
blocks I placed the keel, and nailed a straight edge on it, parallel 
with the base line in the plan, and this made it very easy to level 
up the keel. I fastened this blocking together with nails and then 
nailed upright pieces on either side of the keel to prevent it from 
moving. I then bolted on the stern knee (which had been sawed 
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FIG. I, SHOWING TEMPLATE FOR CUTTING RABBET IN KEEL. 


out at the mill) and screwed 3x4-inch pieces on the inside of it. 
From these 3x4-inch pieces I nailed braces to stakes driven in 
the ground to keep it steady. These 3x4-inch pieces were left 
on until I was ready to lay the deck. 

The stem was then amped on plumb and was bored and 
bolted to the keel. I then nailed a long brace from the top of the 
stem to the house for support. Between the top of the 3x4-inch 
pieces at the stern, before mentioned, and the top of the stem, | 
nailed a 2x6-inch plank which was made long enough to reach 
from one to the other by splicing two planks together. This gave 
me a brace through the center to which to fasten the molds. This 
plank was braced and held up in the center by a 2x3-inch prop 
nailed to the keel. As the boat was built under a tree I then 
braced the stem, bow and center plank to this tree. 

The molds were made of some spare boards that I had picked 
up. I thought they were strong enough but when | commenced 
to put in the timbers the strain was too much for them and ! found 
that I had to keep nailing on additional braces. These molds 
should be made strong, and it is well to drive the nails through 
and clinch them on the other side, as the greatest trouble I had was 
with these nails pulling out. Be sure that both sides of the molds 
are alike and correspond with plan. This can be accomplished by 
laying down the body plan in the usual manner on a flat floor or, 
if building from regular plans, a full sized pattern can be ob- 
tained from the designer. I measured everything three or four 
times to make sure that it was correct and there was nothing on 
the boat that I had to make over. There is nothing so discourag- 
ing as to find, after getting some part done, that you have made a 
mistake in your measurements, and there is no place where the 
old saying, “be sure you are right and then go ahead,” applies as 
much as it does in boat building. 

The stern board or transom was made of oak, two pieces on 
each side with a horizontal joint or seam. A cabinet maker made 
this joint for me as it was doweled and glued. It was quite a 
“fussy” job to fasten on this stern transom so that the ends were 
square across the keel and the “V” had the same angle on each 
side. After getting them into the right position, they were braced. 
secured and screwed to the stern piece. 

The molds were next put in, first having marked out the 
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stations on the keel where they were to come, and securely bracing 
them to the overhead planks, making sure they were on the 
proper marks and plumb with the center of the keel. A strip, or 
batten, was then nailed around these molds from the stem to the 
stern piece at the sheer line. Make sure that this sheer line has a 
fair, even curve before going on with the work. 

A great many amateur builders get this sheer line uneven and 
when the half-round fender strip is put on, the unevenness is 
very evident. I looked this sheer strip over very carefully from 
all points until I was sure the curve could not be improved upon. 
Mark the line of this sheer batten on the molds and cut into the 
latter the depth and width of the clamp, which is the top stringer 
along the inside of the frame, as the molds represent the inside of 
the planking. Wherever the fore and aft stringers, such as the 
chine or bilge stringer, came on the stem, I screwed a 3-inch block 
to the inside of the stem and then screwed this stringer to both the 
block and stem piece. Where the stringers joined the stern 
board | screwed an oak board along the inside edge of the transom 
and mortised and fastened the stringers to this board and tran- 
som. The cabin stringers, clamps, chine, and fore and aft string- 
ers were drawn into position at the stem by a large clamp and 
then mortised into the stem flush with the bottom of the rabbet, 
and down. 
hold the strain. There are two fore and aft stringers inside the 
bottom planking, between the chine and keel, so that each bottom 
plank (being put on cross-ways), was fastened in four places, at 
the chine, two stringers and keel. 


screwed The larger clamps were left in place to 


The ribs or upright frames were mortised into the chine piece 
and the mortise well plastered with white lead before fastening on 
the ribs. All ribs were of clear oak 1! 
inches on centers. 
then 


1x1 %-inch, spaced 10 
Each rib was first mortised and fastened into 
the chine, 
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cabin _ stringer. 
This method 


leaves a decided 
angle between 
the cabin board 
and side plank- 
ing. By forcing 
them into place, 
as I did, the cor- 
ner is done away 
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afloat it looks more like a round-bottom boat, and 
not so flat and angular. Be sure that the ribs are 
fastened securely. Don’t bore the screw-holes too ¢ 
large but turn the screw in tight. All the frame- 
work was given two coats of white lead and oil 
before the planking was started, as the planking 
covers portions that cannot be painted later. 

The next step was to put on the planking. This 
is probably the most interesting part of the job, 
particularly as you always have something to show 
for the time you spend upon it. The first plank to ( 
put on is at the chine or bilge on the side. This 
plank was of pine in one board 30 feet long. It was 
planed on a bevel at the bottom edge to allow the 
bottom planking to lap it, making a tight joint. I 
first measured the heighth of the side to determine 
the number of planks required, which on this boat 
was four. I divided the space at the stem and stern 
into four equal divisions, and then at every third 
rib, so that when I came to cut out the planking, 
instead of taking a spilling I clamped a plank into 
place and by working from the inside by the marks 
on the ribs, I cut the exact shape of the plank. After 
you have one plank on you can run a pencil along 
the top edge of this one, thus marking out the bot- 
tom edge of the next one to go on. The first plank 
I put on I had considerable trouble in fitting, but 
after that I found by planing exactly to the line I FIG. 2, 
had marked I had no more trouble, and every plank 
fitted into place nicely. Where planks “butted” 
between ribs I would fasten the plank to the frame almost 
to the butt, letting one lap over the other. Then by the 
aid of clamps, I would draw them into shape, saw down through 
the’ two and they would come together at a tight joint. The butt 
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blocks were 1'4-inch oak, fitted tight between the 
ribs, and the planks securely fastened to them. 

The bottom of the boat was the hardest to plank. 
In the first place it is a hard position to work in, 
and if I were to build another boat I would set the 
lowest point of the keel at least 3 feet from the 
ground, as it is easier to put on the upper planking 
by standing on a staging across horses than it is to 
double your body up on the ground under the bot- 
tom. One or two grain bags filled with straw and 
laid on the ground will save the knees and improve 
the temper when working on the bottom. On this 
type of boat there is no garboard plank to bother 
with as the bottom planking goes across the boat. 
That is, they are short lengths running from the 
keel to the chine. This makes a much easier boat 
to plank than when they run fore and aft, as they 
are all straight edges and easily cut out. Boat build- 
ers also claim that this way of planking is stronger 
than longitudinal planks for this type of boat. After 
the boat has been used a season and the bottom 
planks get set they can then be smoothed off as easily 
as though the planks ran fore and aft. 

In planking a boat, be sure that the joints or 
seams come tight on the inside and open about % of 
an inch on the outside, to take the caulking. In fas- 
tening the planks to the ribs, I used galvanized nails, 
clinched on the inside. Where there was no chance 
to do this I used brass screws. Every screw and nail 
hole was first bored for a 44-inch plug and then the 
hole itself was bored with a gimlet bitt. As soon as any of the 
planking was on, it. was planed off smooth and given a coat of 
raw oil, as I was building out of doors and had no protection from 
the weather. 
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(To be continued ) 


Pulled Through 


BEING THE TRUE ACCOUNT OF A TRIP OF A 40-FOOT RACING SLOOP ACROSS LAKE ONTARIO IN A GALE 
OF WIND, IN TOW OF A 12-KNOT PASSENGER STEAMER. 


By STINSON JARVIS 


T was blowing hard outside, a full gale from the westward, 

I and the big, gray, white-topped seas were swinging down the 

Lake in a manner that forbade any attempt to show a nose 
outside, and that was why we waited inside the piers at Charlotte 
for three days. The big side-wheeler Abysinnian tried to get up 
the Lake on the first day of the storm, and from the top of the 
smelting-works we watched her buck the westerly seas for twelve 
miles. That was all she wanted. Then we saw her roll as she got 
headed back for Charlotte, and as she wallowed and yawed in be- 
tween the two piers it was an even bet as to which of them she 
would hit. Some of her forward windows were in bad shape, 
and Captain Estes said he had never before known the water 
to break glass on the saloon deck. We also found lots of excite- 
ment when the schooners came running in for shelter under a 
squatted foresail. 

Our sloop, the Brunette, of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 
had but recently been built for the special purpose of taking the 
Prince of Wales’ Cup. This annual Toronto fixture was to be 
sailed on September 7th, and to be thus locked up, weather-bound, 
when there were only a few days for preparation before the race, 
made us all wild. On the afternoon of the third day the gale 
suddenly dropped out, and to the westward we could see nothing 


but the leaden rollers, and the banked sodden clouds that looked 
like herded elephants which might again stampede. However, 
this possibility did not prevent Harry Stinson from accepting the 
offer of a towline from the Abysinnian, and at seven o’clock in 
the evening we were flying out in the wake of the big mail 
steamer, our bows high, and our stern dragged down by the speed 
till the foam licked the rail. 

The hawser from the steamer had been brought in at the 
chocks and passed twice around the mast before being led to the 
bitts. It was a wise precaution. Half an hour out there seemed 
to be very little crockery on board that had not been smashed. 
It was black dark by nine o’clock, and the frequent sound of 
things smashing down below “kind of got on the nerves” when 
we were pulled from one sea into another and the water came 
sluicing aft in torrents. But Harry held on, thinking that this 
was the worst of it, and that the sea would soon go down. He 
was crazy to get back in time for the race, and as he was the 
owner, accepting no argument, there was nothing for us to do but 
make the best of it. 

As I had to come on deck again at twelve, I now turned in 
“all standing” and had slept perhaps an hour when the loud crack 
of breaking timber brought me out on the double-quick. I found 
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hat the gale had come on again, dead ahead, but the two men at 
he stick did not know what had happened forward. The night 
vas too black to see anything except the two lanterns hung at the 
stern of the Abysinnian to aid our steering. Soon word came from 
forward, “The bowsprit’s gone!” We carried a singie head rig, 
so when we lost the horn, there was no forestay to the stem, such 
as the cutter carries, and as the yacht whipped her mast backward, 
it had nothing but its own strength to keep it from breaking. 

Now, this is no “pipe-dream” story of the artistic liar who gets 
paid so well. I want to tell practical yachtsmen of the practical! 
difficulties which we experienced ; and perhaps the bald recital of 
the facts will influence other D. F's. when they think of trying a 
rough passage behind a big steamer. 

Apparently a swing of water, or perhaps a moment of bad 
steering, had allowed the tow line to get under the bobstay, which 
parted, so that the next fling of the mast and topmast pulled the 
horn upward and snapped it off like a carrot. This large stick 
was now in the water, acting like a battering-ram against the 
starboard bow, with the stowed jib still on it. It may be that the 
proper thing for us td 
have done was to have 
set up some kind of a / 
to keep the 
But as noth 
cAa- 


forestay 
mast in. 
ing could be 
cept when the lantern 
was held close, and as 
the of water 
and the plunging made 
any kind of forward 
work difficult and dan- 


we 


seen 


swash 


gerous, were de- 
terred; and it may be 
that under these condi- 
tions we did not think 
as well or as quickly as 
the Rockingchair fleet. 
We were fearful of 
having the light plank- 
ing smashed by the 
banging bowsprit, as 
this seemed to be our 
chief danger. It cer- 
tainly received our first 
attention. 

There was no such “TEN LIVES DEPENDED ON THI 

thing as getting down 

to chop through the spliced wire bowsprit-shrouds and forestay, 
because we were being dragged through a tremendous head sea 
at the rate of ten miles an hour, and we could only touch the 
wreckage when it swung up to bang the yacht. So we took off 
the throat halyards from the gaff and made on to the bowsprit, 
to hoist the whole mass inboard. Two of us lay inside the star- 
board shrouds, one to hold the lantern, while the other watched 
his chance to get the hook inside a shackle on the end of the bow- 
sprit. When this ticklish undertaking was at last successful, we 
hoisted the whole of the wreckage up the mast. The broken 
end of the big bowsprit was then lashed to the fife rail, and as 
he timber was elevated it swung all night on its broken end and 
hewed a hole almost through the deck before morning. 

In the meantime, the men who were steering were momen- 
rily expecting the mast to snap and fall on them. The Bru- 
ette did not carry gear for housing a topmast and, of course, 

we had the big racing spar walloping round just where it would 
do the most harm. All we could do was to set up the staysail 


halyards at the stem. That was all the forward support the 
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mast received, and, strange to say, it held—the gear being new 
and strong. We ought to have set up more, but no man dared to 
work forward of the mast because he would have been washed off. 
What made the plunging worse was that both the topmast and 
lower-mast back-stays had been wrenched away at the deck. We 
did not know this till after daylight came, because everything like 
this that got loose at the deck streamed out high on the gale, and 
was found in the morning to have whipped round the topping-lifts. 
Therefore it must have been only the lifts and the peak halyards 
that prevented the mast from going out over the bows when the 
yacht was chucked, butt end first into one of the wall-sided waves. 

The main boom had kicked its supporting crotch overboard 
as soon as we left Charlotte, and in order to take the strain off 
the mast, the lifts and peak-halyards were slacked to allow the 
stowed mainsail to rest on the cabin top. This trailed about ten 
feet of the racing boom in the water that boiled at our stern, 
but it probably saved the mast. A peculiarity of the situation 
was that we could not lash the boom down tight enough to keep 
it quiet, and every time the mast plunged forward, the heavy 
and 
would rise in the mid- 
and__ then 
down on the cabin top, 
till the 
roof to be crushed in. 


boom wet sail 


—. 


dle bang 


we expected 
As we supposed the 
backstays to be in 
place, we did 
this, 
was that 


not un 
derstand but the 
fact the lifts 
and peak-halyards were 
supplying the only 
backstays. 

All thought as to 
what might happen to 
the rigging 
pelled by the difficulty 
of keeping the Brunet- 
te afloat. The 
guests in the 
cabin had not done any 
sailing before coming 
on this fortnight cruise 
to the Thousand Is- 
lands, were 
trying to finish, and al- 
though they were not 
of much use in the handling of the craft, they stood to their 
buckets in great shape when it came to a question of bailing or 


was dis- 


SIX 


after 


which we 


LINE.” 
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STRENGTH Of 


sinking. Of the two alleged sailors forward, one was useful in a 
general way, and the peculiarity of the other was that he was able 
to cook well during any stage of drunkenness. Beyond a certain 
point in his drunkenness, perhaps to be designated solely in terms 
For this he had 
been discharged at Rochester, and it was solely through good 


of liquid measurement, he was always abusive. 
na- 
ture that Harry was giving him a free passage back to Canada. He 
had not assisted in the work with the wreckage and was supposed 
to be comfortably drunk in his bunk. The cabin doors had been 
closed to give an extra support to the cabin top under the banging 
boom, and we soon heard Billy thumping on the inside of the doers 
and cursing the owner for not pumping out the yacht. He probably 
had the liquor locker all to himself, and his language was some- 
thing intense. Harry called through the panels, telling him to 
look at the well and see if there was any water in it. 


“You 


There ain’t no well on this coffin. 


This seemed to annoy the sailor, and his answer was, 
take your soul to hell! 
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She’s nuthin’ but a lake down here.” It was cheering information. 
When we got the doors open we could hear the water inside 
rush aft as she settled by the stern and then swash toward the 
bows when she pitched forward. While the doors were closed 
the scream of the wind, the noise of the seas and the water on 
deck had prevented any inside sounds from being heard. But a 
glance at the interior, where it was ankle-deep over the cabin 
floor, showed that conditions called rather for buckets than 
pumps, and we got hurriedly to work with one bucket and a pail, 
a paint-pail, a large kettle and a two-handled dishpan. The two 
pumps in the cockpit were, of course, kept going, and the water 
from the pails ‘was heaved out into the self-draining cockpit. 

Now, to cut a long story short, I am not going to tell about the 
rest of that night, because it was nothing but a hard fight for 
life, and my poor words could never tell of the sweat and the toil 
of it. Everything came off but trousers and rubber shoes, and 
the steam from dead-tired bodies, working doggedly, filled the 
cabin ; and in the dreary round some of them fell sick and vomited 
in the water they trudged in. It was no time for the white 
feather, or sick stomachs, or for giving up to any kind of weak- 
ness, and with clenched teeth they kept at 
it. The terrific pitching, as the Brunette 
was mercilessly dragged from one wave 
into another, without having time to ride 
them, gave us a motion that had no shape 
to it and threw the sick ones off their pins, 
while amid the roar of the wind and waters 
the rapid clanging of the pumps told of a 
desperate haste and put an edge on the 
senses like fire-bells of the city in the night. NY 

At intervals during all this the drunken A shanty 
sailor, who certainly had a fine supply of 
liquor secreted in the forecastle, would ap- 
pear, crouching in the low passageway that 
led to his bunk. Totally. indifferent to 
everything, including his own danger, he 
was telling us things which he thought we 
ought to know. 

“Now work, you slobs,” he would say, 
“and try and save yerselves from goin’ 
down to where ye belong. But ye won't! 
The water’s comin’ up on ye. I’ve got me 
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arrangement, were to remain at the stern of the Abysinnian to 
report any signalling from us, had been called off, because (as 
we afterward learned) the Abysinnian herself was leaking bad y, 
and every available man was working on her own pumps. 1 
question of cutting loose was abandoned because this course from 
Rochester (Charlotte) to Toronto took us right up the center of 
the Lake, with about thirty miles of water on each side of us; ; 
the yacht was leaking so fast that if she had really sprung a pl 
we could not keep her afloat till we reached a harbor under sai 
beached her on the nearest land. 

In the way of fatigue there comes a time when a man 
that even to save his life he cannot work any more; and since 
bowsprit snapped off about ten o’clock we had been at the he 
breaking work with the buckets for five hours and a half. It 
now half past three, and as we had not been able to see the waters 
through which we were being towed, our speed was unkn 
though as the captain of the Abysinnian had promised to tr: 
slowly, we supposed that. we were still in about the center 
the Lake. Two of the guests had fainted from overwork 
sickness, and I won’t say that anybody had a hope for his lif 
But there was just a chance that the sp 





of the towing had been greater than 
thought, and without wishing to raise 
false hopes, I slipped out and climbed al 
the boom, took a halyard to assist, 
dragged myself up the mast about ten fe 
When the Abysinnian yawed enough to 
low me to see it, there was a distant lig 
showing—a trifle to starboard of her course 
I took a long look at it, to make sure, a1 
then slid from the cabin, saying, “Bo 
we've got Toronto Light.” 

Nobody replied except one of the guest 
who gravely said, “Jarvis, this is no time 
for joking!” 

“T am not joking. I was born in sight 
of that light, and I know it when I see it 

But nobody believed me until Har: 
climbed the mast and came down beaming 
“Help me open a gallon of champagne, o! 
man. It’s the only thing that will get the 
fellows back to work.” 


mark on the water, and if ye work hard ay As we drank it out of tumblers, whil 
2 e 99 \ f . . . *~“ 
ye may last about three parts of an hour. 4 standing in the cockpit, there came a flick 
This was partly true, because my own mark “wHen THE ABYSINNIAN YAWED ENOUGH To 1 the air as short as the pulling of a tri 
on the water had been covered about an ALLOW ME TO SEE I MADE OUT A ger, and we began to dimly see the whit 


inch, 

At another time he appeared and remarked: “Yer just gettin’ 
yer rights, when ye come out in a packin’-box that is shplit down 
her back. Now it shows that ye belong to the farm when ye wud 
pay good money for a boat that was shplit down the middle and 
just nailed together at the two ends.” 

When I could feel our shallow craft strain till the varnish or 
the molding seemed to crack on every side, and when it was 
certain that the calking was being worked clear of the seams, the 
drunken malice of his criticisms seemed to contain both truth and 
humor. The fact was that we never got ahead of the leaks and 
would inevitably have sunk had it not been that we were being 
dragged toward the western end of Lake Ontario, and thus into 
calmer water. Harry’s idea was to signal the steamer and get 
taken on board; for the question of saving his yacht had been 
displaced by a more important question. He blazed off half a 
box of cartridges in trying to signal with his revolver, but he 
might as well have tried to signal to Pike’s Peak. We were at 
the end of two long hawsers which had been joined, to give us 
the longest possible line, and the two men who, according to 


DISTANT LIGHT.” 


wave-tops. These first beginnings of wei 
light that seemed to come from nowhere diluted the i 
of the night and soon showed the outline of the bla 
mass that was swinging, yawing and pitching through t 
waters ahead of us, while the two lanterns at her stern look 
yellow. Everything else, except the white tops of the surg 
was black, but soon we were able to see the peculiar slant of tl 
mast that had whipped over our heads all night, the tangle 
everything that had twisted round the topping-lifts, and the ca 
vas that dragged in the foam behind. I have tried to produ 
from memory a pen sketch to give some idea of the Brunett 
appearance as she pulled through from the ordeal with every lo« 
end streaming out straight on the gale. 

After we reached Toronto Bay, still heavy with water, we 
go the towline, and when opposite the anchorages of the Roy 
Canadian Yacht Club, our hock; and then a drawn and hagga 
collection, a drooping, speechless and ragged gang, just dropy 
anywhere and slept. 

But we did not get into the race that had lured us into all tl 
trouble, as it took some days to repair the damage of the poundi: 

















Muffler and Exhaust Piping 


VARIOUS METHODS OF INSTALLING EXHAUST SYSTEMS TO SECURE SAFETY AND QUIET RUNNING. 
MUFFLING SYSTEMS MAY BE HAD THAT WILL STIFLE THE NOISY EXHAUST 
WITHOUT HURTING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE ENGINE. 


By WILBUR H. YOUNG. 


N many sections of the country there have recently been passed 
| stringent laws directed against the loud popping of the open 
exhaust of the internal combustion engines installed in motor 
boats. That these laws are just, those who live along the shores 
of the bays and rivers frequented by motor boats can testify, for 
the needless noise has become more and more unbearable as the 
number of boats grew. Especially is this the case since the intro- 
duction of high-powered engines in speed boats has become more 
general. 

With the improvements that have been made in noise stifling 
devices in the last few years this noise is unnecessary, and all 
internal combustion engines should be equipped with some sort of 
muffler. In a speed boat a cut-out can be installed which will 
permit of discharging the gases directly into the atmosphere dur- 
ing a race, although hardly any back pressure, and consequent re- 
duction of the revolutions of the motor, are noticeable if a muf- 
fling system is properly installed. 
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Fig. 1 Sectional view of one form of dry muffler. 


There seem to be almost as many opinions regarding the 
correct method of putting in exhaust systems and mufflers as 
there are motor-boat owners, yet the methods described in this 
article are the result of close observation of many different 
installations, extending over a period of years, and each one of 
them has been tried and found to give satisfaction. 

A 2-cycle motor of the same bore and stroke as a 4-cycle 
motor necessarily makes more noise. In the 4-cycle type 
the exhaust is discharged during a complete cycle, or stroke, of 
the piston, whereas the 2-cycle engine has only a fractional 
part of the stroke during which the port is uncovered, conse- 
quently the speed of the exhaust gases is much greater in the latter 
case, and it is thus more essential that the exhaust system of a 
2-cycle engine should be under a minimum amount of back 
pressure; otherwise the burned gases will not be entirely re- 
moved from the cylinder and the amount of new gas entering 
for the next impulse will be consequently decreased. In the 
4-cycle motor the gas is burned, and when the piston reaches 
the bottom of its stroke the exhaust valves are lifted and this 
gas discharged in part by the remaining pressure due to the ex 
pansion of the burning, while the remainder is forced out by the 
return of the piston to the top of its next stroke. 

If the gases are discharged directly into the atmosphere from 
either type of motor the sudden rush from the end of the ex- 
haust pipe produces a vacuum which the atmospheric pressure 
tends to fill immediately, resulting in a noise proportionate to the 
speed and volume of the exhaust gases. It thus becomes neces- 
sary to devise some method of allowing a gradual expansion and 


discharge of the gas. 


During the past three or four years there have been placed 
on the market a number of noiseless devices for which claims 
of “No Back Pressure’—‘Increased Revolutions’—etc., have 
been made, the majority of these working upon the theory of 
reducing the volume of the gas before discharging into the 
atmosphere. If the temperature of the gas is reduced, follow- 
ing the physical law, the volume is reduced proportionately, con- 
sequently if we introduce water into the exhaust line two de- 
sirable results are produced, viz: reduction of the volume, and 
cooling the exhaust pipe so it may be passed through the boat 
in contact with the woodwork without danger of burning or 
charring. 

As a general rule a muffler should have a capacity of about 
five times the volume of one of the engine cylinders, with an 
increase of 10 per cent. in volume for each additional cylinder. 
Thus, a 4-cylinder motor of 5 inches bore by 5 inches stroke 
has a cylinder volume of 98.2 cubic inches per cylinder, 
and suitable muffler would have 491 cubic inches plus 49 cubic 
inches for each of the other three cylinders, or a total of 638 
cubic inches capacity. This would require a muffler about 6 
inches in diameter by 23 inches in length, or 5% inches in di- 
ameter by 26 inches in length, or 5 inches in diameter and 32 
inches long. The exhaust line should not be less than 2 inches 
in diameter for this size cylinder. If the cooling water is piped 
to permit a portion of it discharging into the exhaust line, and 
the balance overboard with a valve in each side to regulate the 
quantity, this muffler will need no baffle plates. 

[f a dry muffler is to be used it should have about nine times 
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the capacity of one of the cylinders with an additional volume 
of 10 per cent. for each additional cylinder. A set of baffle 


plates also will be necessary. 


Fig. 1 shows a method of making a dry muffler that has been 
used very successfully, following the above proportions. This 


also makes a most excellent muffler where water is used 

Fig. 2 shows a method of muffling that has been used with 
excellent results by some of the largest boat builders in this 
country. This consists of a copper exhaust pipe (preferably one 
or two sizes larger than the size of the exhaust manifold on the 
engine), the size depending upon the length, so that the capacity 
is correctly proportioned. The copper pipe being in one piece 
and readily bent to shape makes a light and easily installed 
system. The cooling water is turned into the pipe aft of the 
engine and at a lower level than the exhaust manifold. 
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Fig. 2. Method of muffling using copper exhaust piping, water-cooled 


It is sometimes necessary to lead the exhaust directly over- 
board close to the engine, either above or below the water line. 
In such cases a muffler must be used when the discharge is above 
water, as such a short length of pipe has insufficient surface area 
to permit of the proper amount of reduction of temperature 
and volume. If the discharge is under water, a properly shaped 
terminal called an under-water exhaust should be used. (Fig. 4.) 
An expansion chamber also is necessary, otherwise the gases 
would not meet with sufficient amount of cooling surface and 
would cause a disagreeable pounding on the hull. This ex- 
pansion chamber is required for 4-cycle engines in order to 








which is installed in a similar manner. The under-water exhaust 
should be placed not more than 6 inches below the water line. 
When the owner’s purse and the installation permit it is well 
to use copper pipe for the exhaust line, as this can be bent in 
easy curves to conform to the space available, but where iron 
pipe is used easy curves can be made, as long as convenient, by 
the use of 45-degree elbows, nipples and short lengths of pipe. 
Two of these 45-degree elbows may be seen in Fig. No. 2. Swing 
unions, Fig. 5, can also be used to advantage. 
The exhaust manifold on some makes of engines is flanged 
; so as to permit of easy uncoupling, but 


















































prevent the engine cylinders from filling with water in case the == where the manifold comes tapped only, a 
engine should back-fire and run in the wrong direction for a > flange may be used as shown in Fig. 2. 
few revolutions. The same thing applies to the 2-cycle motor | This permits the removal of the engine 
except that the water would not be drawn into the cylinders. > without disturbing the entire system of 
For the outboard connections a number of different styles of 2 exhaust piping. 
castings both in iron and in brass are on the market. One type bd [f the muffler is placed near the engine 
of exhaust head—shown in Fig. a the cooling water can be piped so that 
3—has been placed on _ the yf | a part of it passes into the muffler and 
market and used very success- Er es rt 1... _ the rest overboard, most mufflers being 
fully. This consists of a brass } provided with a water inlet and outlet. 
fitting which is applied by sim- in — i a —— When the muffler is below the water 
ply cutting a hole in the tran- a PTAC REY SORE ey ial line and the end of the exhaust is only 


som or bottom of the boat. 
This hole is made the same size as the diameter of 
the fitting. The flange (a) is recessed into the planking and 
screwed fast. On the inside of the hull a washer is put next 
to the planking and a large nut (b) screwed on the fitting, 
drawing it up tight, making a water-tight joint. A lip (c) is cast 
into the fitting and projects far enough to carry the exhaust 
water, which will carry more or less dirty oil with it, beyond the 
planking. Connection between the exhaust head and the ex- 
haust pipe (d) is made with a short piece of flexible copper 
tubing (e) especially adapted for this purpose. 

There can also be had an under-water exhaust head, Fig. 4, 
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slightly above the water line so that 
there is a possibility of water running in and filling the muffler 
when the boat is at rest, it is weil to install a drain cock at the 
lowest point of the exhaust line, which may be opened if it is 
found hard to start the motor with the water in the muffler. Care 
should be used to keep this cock closed at all times except when 
starting. 

An excellent product in the shape of a flexible metal hose 
has been manufactured for several years and used very success- 
fully for exhaust piping. 
shape, and in bending the curves are very easy, which is, of 
course, desirable. 


This hose can be bent to any required 


This hose is also made to carry gasolene. 
Suitable couplings for connecting this flexible hose to standard 
size pipe may be obtained, such as are shown in Fig. 6. The 
method of connecting is shown in Figures 3 and 4. 





Flexible metal hose and couplings for exhaust piping 


Fig. 6. 
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Harbor Sketching 





, SIMPLE METHOD OF MAKING CHARTS OF UNFREQUENTED HARBORS OR ANCHORAGES THAT WILL 
BE RELIABLE AND USEFUL, WHERE GOVERNMENT CHARTS ON A LARGE SCALE 
ARE NOT OBTAINABLE. 


By COMMANDER C. S$. STANWORTH, U 


ITH many people the greatest charm of yachting lies in 
the independence of movement it offers, the freedom 
to forsake channels traversed by passenger steamers, 

and the ability to explore unfrequented waters where the charm 
of the unknown may bring the lure of adventure. Especially is 
this the case with motor boats of light draft but of strong con- 
struction, where occasional running aground only adds the spice 
of variety to the cruise. 

Charts of unfrequented waters are generally on too small a 
scale to be of practical use as harbor charts, and any of us who 
has sailed knows of little nooks, too unimportant for a de- 
tailed chart, yet possessing some special attraction to yachtsmen. 
With the usual camaraderie of yachtsmen we let our friends know 
of our discoveries. 

For this information to be of practical value it should be 
in the form of a sketch, showing shore line and anchorage and 
at least one line of soundings from deep water to the anchorage. 
These sketches can be made quickly and accurately, with little 
or no equipment, by a simple adaptation of the Plane Table. 

The equipment required will be a light table or, preferably, 
a board of convenient size which you can mount on a camera 
tripod, and a pocket level for roughly levelling your board; a 
straight edge with two vertical pins for pointers, an ordinary 
rule with two pins stuck in will do; a 50-foot tape line, though 
an ordinary lead line will answer the purpose; paper, pencil, and 
thumb tacks, and four or five sticks which you can pick up along 
the beach, and to which can be tied the signal flags, or pieces of 
cloth for signals. 

To make your sketch, set up your signals at salient points 
on the shore line and at the bottom of bights—provided there 
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are no natural objects to sight on. Place two of these signals so 
that you can measure the distance between them. If they are 
along a beach you have no levelling to do and can measure with 
tape or lead line the distance between them. This will be your 
base line, and should be as long as is convenient. This measuring 
of a base is not necessary to make a correctly proportioned 
sketch, for if you can include in your sketch two objects shown 
on a regular chart you can take the distance between them from 
the chart, and determine your scale of distances. 

Place your drawing board, with the paper tacked on it, over 
one of these base signals, roughly level it, sight along your 
straight edge laid on the paper to the other base and draw in a 
fairly heavy line, marking a spot on this line as the position of the 
signal you are then occupying. Stick a pin firmly through this 
spot and keeping your straight edge resting against the pin sight 
each of your other signals, or any prominent landmarks, tangents 
to the shore line, and draw in with light lines, marking each line 
with the name of its signal to identify it. (See Sketch No. 1.) 

[f you have measured a base, lay off the distance according 
to scale along the base line you have drawn, and mark the 
position of the second base signal. If you have not measured a 
base, assume a distance and mark it. Now, take your drawing 
board to this second base signal you have measured, or have as- 
sumed, set up your board as before, and with the straight edge 
lying along the heavy line, adjust board or paper until the straight 
edge points back to the first base mark or signal. Stick a pin 
in the paper at this second signal and again sight all of your 
signals, just as before (and any new points you may desire) and 
mark on the paper where they intersect the lines drawn from the 
first signal. These intersections give the positions of the signals 
visible from the ends of the base. (See Sketch No. 2.) 
base line is probably short, and some of your cuts are poor 
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Fig. 3. 


(angles too acute), take your board to some third position that 
gives good cuts, set it up again, sight back on one of the base 
signals, and take another round of sights. This will give a third 
cut on your signal points, and you can repeat this verification at 
other signals. Be sure to cut in the bow of your boat at her 
anchorage as one signal point to give correct location of anchor- 
age ground. 

Having a number of points located on the shore line it is an 
easy matter to sketch in the shore line, if necessary visiting each 
signal and sketching in its section. (See Sketch No. 3.) 

To orient your sketch, ‘take your compass ashore to some 
signal and take the bearing of some other signal, using one some 
distance off. Use a small scale on your sketch so that you can 
extend it to include some chartered navigation mark, such as a 
buoy, from which a stranger can take his departure and enter his 
course on your sketch. 

When you leave your anchorage, note the level of the tide, 
run as few compass courses as possible, and take careful sound- 
ings out to deep water; reduce these to low water, and put them 
on your chart or sketch. If the channel coming in has definite 
turning points, you can locate them on your sketch by anchoring 
your boat or tender there and cutting her in from two convenient 
signals; or you can take bearings of three points on your sketch 
from these turning points. These bearings reversed, drawn from 
the known points of your sketch will give at their intersection a 
sufficiently close determination. 

If the soundings are such that the tidal data is important, pro- 
vide yourself with a narrow board longer than the/range of the 
tide, mark it off in feet, and stick it in the bottom below low 
water mark, where you can read it with a glass from your boat. 
Note the lowest and highest readings, and the reading at the times 
you are sounding, and you can thus reduce your soundings to low 
water. 

You may elaborate your sketch as much as you please, by 
putting in topographical detail, high and low water marks, and 
extra lines of soundings. A simple way of putting in extra sound- 
ing lines is to run radial lines from your anchorage; and these 
lines are the most important you can run, as they show the 
anchorage room. 

Start out in your tender at a low, even rate of speed, heading 
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toward some known object, such as your signals, and sound at 
even intervals of time, until you are in shallow water, when you 
can estimate your distance from shore. If you cross any ranges 
mark that sounding for verification. Now on your sketch draw a 
line from your boat toward the signal, stopping at the estimate 
distance from the shore, and space your soundings evenly along 
this line. After you have run two or three lines towards definit 
objects, and seen how they are spaced, you can run lines by com- 
pass or back ranges from your anchorage toward the main chan 
nel. (See Sketch No. 4.) 

Do not be tempted to use too large a scale, as you can easil 
enlarge it. A sketch on heavy typewriter paper, 8°x10", and a 
board large enough for this paper, is sufficient. After you hav: 
carried the board around to three or four signals you will ap 
preciate the handy size. 

In selecting a scale, note the greatest distance you wish to em 
brace in your sketch, which we will say is 3 miles. A scale of 
to 20,000 is about 3.6 inches to the nautical mile or 2000 yard 
so we can take a scale of 1 to 30,000, which will be 2.4 inches t 
the nautical mile of 6080 feet, or roughly each tenth of an incl 
will represent 250 feet. If your sketch is to embrace as large ai 
area as this, a base of 2500 feet would not be too long, and 
would be well to extend the sketch so as to embrace two points 
shown on the regular chart, the distance between which we cai 
use for a base. 

However, most of our sketches will be of smaller areas and 
shorter base will be sufficient. As I have said before, the measur: 
ment of a base is not necessary, and your sketch will be relativel) 
correct if you guess at the distance between your first two signals ; 
but in this case you can only give a guess at the scale, and your 
drawing is incomplete, though its value as a guide is great. 

By using your yacht flags as signal flags, you can name your 
signals after the flag displayed there, and thus readily identify 
them. If there are any wharves, take a set of soundings around 
the wharf, but about 8 feet out, where the keel of a boat lying at 
the wharf would naturally come. 

The completed sketch, or chart, as shown in figure No. 4, wii! 
be seen to be a very handy and useful guide and one that is 
sufficiently accurate for all uses to which it would be put by 
yachtsman. 

















Bettina III, An 84-Foot Cruiser 





N the handsome cruising motor yacht Bettina III, owned by F. hogany buffet is built in this room. The galley is located below 
G. C. Lyon, Esq., of the New York Yacht Club, the Electric deck with easy access to the saloon above. Below the dining room 7 
Launch Company of Bayonne, N. J., has turned out one of the and forward deck are the crew’s quarters, with a stateroom for 4 H 
finest and most comfortable cruising the captain and berths for four men. f 
| at boats of the year. Mr. Lyon formerly The crew's quarters are equipped ‘| 
vou owned the 62-footer Bettina II, but with lavatory and wash basins. Se 
res desiring a somewhat larger yacht The galley equipment is very com- a 
ie with more accommodations he placed plete, with a coal range, hot-water a 
ter an order with the Electric Launch Co. boiler, porcelain sink, closets and a 
= last winter for this boat. Her length lockers and an icebox having a | 
Pe over all is 84 feet; beam 14 feet, and capacity of 400 pounds. : 
-. draft 4 feet. The engine room is directly aft 
= The highest grade of Elco ma- of the crew’s quarters and is separ- 
terial was employed in the con- ated from the forward and after 
site struction of the hull, with oak keel quarters by watertight bulkheads. 
# and frames, selected long leaf Ore- This room is unusually large and 
= gon pine planking, fastened to oak there is a 100-h.p. 6-cylinder, air- 
we frames with copper nails riveted over starting and reversing Standard en- 
washers. The fastenings through- gine installed which gives the yacht 
= out the hull are of copper and bronze a speed of I4 miles an hour. The | 
; to withstand the corrosive action of gasolene is stored in two large cop | 
4 salt water. per tanks, holding a total of 450 gal 
vat As may be seen from the DINING SALOON lons. An electric light plant is in- 
, f interior views which are shown, stalled in the engine room. 
‘the cabin accommodations of the boat are most attractive. There is The owner’s quarters are aft. They are reached from the 
“ a large dining room on deck forward where eight or ten can deck by stairs on the starboard side leading to a lobby, which is 
dine comfortably around an extension mahogany table. A ma- comfortably arranged and equipped with two wicker chairs, large ; 
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SETTEES ON AFTER DECK. 


AND STAIRS TO DECK. 
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BRIDGE DECK 











































Forward of the owner’s 


mahogany settee, desks and bookcase. 
quarters is a stateroom, which is unusually large and has two 
three-quarter berths, with drawers underneath, closet and lock- 


ers. Aft of this stateroom is another room, having two three- 
quarter berths, lavatory, closet and lockers. The bathroom is 
located between the two staterooms and has the usual yacht 
fixtures, porcelain washstand and large porcelain bath tub. The 
plumbing is installed in the latest Elco manner with hot and cold 
fresh water for all quarters, galley sink, and bath tub. In addi- 
tion to the general plumbing, connection is made with sea water 
so that cold salt water can be drawn on a moment’s notice. The 
water flows by gravity which is made possible by the Elco system 
of gravity tank, automatically filled by electric pumps. 

The general finish of the owner’s quarters is in white enamel 
with mahogany trim. The fittings and furnishings throughout 
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these quarters are very handsome and are in keeping with tl e 


general trim. There is an unusual amount of deck space fi 
ward, and a large deck settee aft, upholstered in leather. T 
bridge deck from which the boat is steered, is very spacious a1 
has room for a number of wicker chairs and a bridge settee. T 
engine exhaust is carried through a dummy stack on deck. T! 
outside trim of deck houses is mahogany, the cabin being enclos« 
with plate glass windows that can be dropped or raised, affordit 
the best ventilation throughout the boat. A powerful electr 
capstan is installed under the forward deck for handling the ar 
chors. This is a most useful part of her equipment. 

Mr. Lyons has cruised a long distance on the New Englan 
coast in the Bettina during the past season, and has had plent 
of opportunity to test the seaworthiness of the yacht, and sh 
has met his highest expectations. 


Long Island Sound Yacht 
Racing Association 





THE “JEWEL” S CLASS ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


Walter and W. B. 


Photographs by F. A. 


The racing season of 1911 on Long Island Sound was one of 
the most successful ever seen on this body of water. While it 
is true there were not many large boats in commission, hardly any 
class above the “P”’ rating filling in any regatta, yet the men who 
sail boats below that rating (and these constitute the real back- 
bone of the sport) were out in force and their boats furnished 
some of the keenest and most enjoyable racing that has ever 
been held. The “P” Class was unusually well represented, there 
being two new boats of this rating built with the Manhasset Bay 
Challenge Cup in view. In addition to these, several of the 
Eastern “P” boats came around the Cape and took part in the 
racing on several occasions. The New York Yacht Club 30- 
foot class turned out in larger numbers than for several years, 
and the racing was all that could be desired. Among the smaller 


classes Hoyden had things pretty much her own way in the “R” 
Class, Hamburgh being her principal competitor, though the 
latter was not quite good enough to make things interesting for 
inter-club class 


the Mower boat. Interest in the Larchmont 
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was also maintained and a large fleet of these boats turned out 
for every regatta. A new class of small boats, slightly larger 
than the Bug Class and called the Star Class, furnished good 
racing. There were 14 boats built to this measurement. 

Mr. James W. Alker, Secretary of the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation of Long Island Sound has figured up the percentages 
showing the winners of the championship in the various classes. 
We print below in tabulated form the standing of the various 
boats in the different classes, with the winners of each division. 
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SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES WHICH THIS SYSTEM 


Mixing Cylinder Oil With Gasolene for Lubricating 
Purposes 


OF LUBRICATION OFFERS FOR A 2-CYCLE MOTOR, 


AND A LITTLE MORE LIGHT ON THE SUBJECT. 


By C. VON CULIN. 


ANY of those who have not given the method of lubricat- 

ing an internal combustion engine through the gasolene 

supply a trial, or have not wasted much thought on the 
matter, are apt to condemn the system, believing that the oil in 
some way impairs the combustion of the gasolene and prevents one 
from getting a good mixture. This is a mistaken idea that should 
be corrected. Everyone admits that a certain amount of cylinder 
oil must be deposited in some way upon the walls of the cylinder 
if the engine is to run; and no matter what the method of lubrica- 
tion, the oil is always present when combustion takes place. The 
best results, of course, are always obtained when just the right 
quantity of oil is used, and the more evenly this oil is distributed on 
the walls of the cylinder, the less it takes to fulfill its function. 

Some five or six years ago, very few people thought of mix- 
ing cylinder oil with the gasolene for lubricating purposes; but 
at the present time it has become the common practice in 2- 
cycle engines, and in some localities is in almost universal use. 
It is thus reasonable to presume that there is merit in a system 
which has become so popular, and which has proved satisfactory 
to those who have tried it. While it is true that some of those 
who have tried it did not like it, this is not proof that the method 
is to blame, for some other condition of the outfit may have been 
responsible for their dissatisfaction. 

This method of lubrication consists in mixing in the gasolene 
tank the required quantity of lubricating oil and drawing it into 
the cylinder with the intake of the fuel. For a 2-cycle engine 
a safe quantity of cylinder oil to use is one pint to five gallons 
of gasolene, mixing the two well before straining into the tank. 
With a new engine it is not safe to use any smaller proportion 
of oil. After you have gained some experience with the proper 
amount of oil that an engine needs, and the engine has been run 
some 200 miles, as small a quantity as one-half a pint of oil to 
five gallons of gasolene may be used with safety, though the 
cutting down of the proportion of oil should be governed by the 
ability of the operator to determine when he is getting too much 
oil and when he has just enough, It is safer to have a little 
too much than not to have enough, but do not think that because 
a little more oil than is necessary is safe, that a great deal more 
is better, for if you do, trouble is sure to follow. While too 
much oil will not damage the engine, it will affect the results, 
and is very likely to cause the engine to run badly and even stop. 
In other words, the system is good when all other conditions 
necessary to get good results are properly looked after every 
time the engine is used, and while this system may not be per- 
fect, neither is any other system, unless care is used. 

The principal advantage of mixing cylinder oil with gasolene 
is that it insures absolutely uniform lubrication of the cylinder, 
piston, wrist pin and connecting rod when the proper quantity 
of oil is used, the same quantity being taken into the cylinder 
at each revolution of the crank shaft. As the mixture is forced 
into the cylinder, the gasolene and air being in the form of a 
vapor and the oil of a mist, the gas is burned and the oil is dis- 
tributed along the walls of the cylinder more evenly than is 
possible by any number of oil cups. It also requires much less 
oil to thoroughly distribute it to all parts of the walls of the 
cylinder than the other method, and when running the engine at 
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high or low speed, the same quantity of oil is present at each 
revolution. 

As the mixture passes through the crank case before going 
into the cylinder, the crank and connecting rod are also lubri- 
cated, although this does not prevent the use of oil in the base 
for splash lubrication; but should the latter be neglected, the 
oil in the gasolene will still take care of the connecting rod. Of 
course the main crank-shaft bearings must be oiled by grease 
cups or oilers in the usual way. Some engines are designed to 
partially lubricate the cylinder through the carburetor, while 
others lubricate it exclusively. 

Having seen the action of this system, let us now see how 
the gravity, or mechanical oiler works. As in this method the 
oil is usuaily taken in on one side of the cylinder, in order to 
properly lubricate the opposite side almost double the quantity 
of oil*is necessary, and even then the oil does not always get 
where it should. With a mechanical oiling system the regulation 
of oil must also be adjusted to the different speeds of the engine 
to get the best results and prevent trouble. 

When cylinder oil has been thoroughly mixed with gasolene, 
it will remain suspended, and in order to separate it again it is 
necessary to either evaporate the gasolene or burn it, but a very 
small part of the oil being burned with the combustion of the 
gasolene. To prove this a test can be made by using the mixture 
in the above proportions in a gasolene stove and you will find 
that the oil will run down from the burner as the gasolene burns. 

From the foregoing it must be admitted that less oil is used by 
this method and none is wasted, while less attention to the oiling 
system is required and the risk of not getting enough oil at all 
times, and possibly none at all at some time, is eliminated. With 
oil mixed with the gasolene one is never in danger of running 
out of cylinder oil, unless he also runs out of gasolene. 

While as far as lubrication goes this system is a good one for 
a 2-cycle engine, yet it is not “fool-proof,’ or proof against 
trouble if other parts of the engine or its accessories are not 
kept in perfect order. No good engine will give the best results 
on a poorly kept equipment, no matter what oiling system is 
used, and it is necessary to have good coils, plugs, wires, switches 
and batteries, and to keep them in proper adjustment. 

For example, let us suppose we have an engine of two or 
more cylinders, using oil in the gasolene and we find a continual 
missing on one of the cylinders, that may be caused by pitted 
or poorly adjusted vibrators, loose terminals, poor switches or 
something of the sort. In this case the oil in the gasolene will 
accumulate in the cylinder and finally short-circuit the spark 
plug. This is not the fault of the oiling system, and when it 
happens, the quickest and best way to remedy it is to wash out 
the cylinders with gasolene by removing the spark plug and using 
a squirt gun or squirt can against the walls of the cylinder and 
top of the piston, meanwhile cranking the engine to let the gaso- 
lene work down into the base. Draw this gasolene off through 
the drain cock in the crank case or with a squirt gun, rags, 
sponge, etc., through the handhole plate. Clear the spark plug 
and see that you have a good spark before replacing it. The 
engine will then start easily and continue to run as long as the 
ignition is all right, unless something else should happen, as is 
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s metimes the case—such as the engine starting to back fire. 
is will probably occur only occasionally at first, and gradually 
} come more frequent until the engine slows down or stops. 

\is is usually caused by some obstruction in the gasolene pipe. 
(in attempting to start the engine again it will be found that the 
accumulation of oil in the cylinder has short-circuited the spark 
piug. While the result is the same as misfiring the cause is 
entirely different. 

Or again, while one cylinder may be firing regularly some of 
the others may be missing through a weak mixture until enough oil 
is deposited in the cylinder to short-circuit the spark plug, and 
while the cylinder may still fire occasionally while hot, after 
the engine has once been stopped it will be impossible to start 
without clearing the cylinder. These troubles, however, are 
not the fault of oil in the gasolene, but they do show that it is 
imperative to look closely to every part of the ignition and gas 
supply outfit to obtain good results. The same thing may fre- 
quently happen with any other oiling system; but when mechani- 
cal oilers are used in place of mixing the oil in gasolene, the 
oil may be turned off from the missing cylinder without flooding 
it, or at least long enough to work off the surplus without neces- 
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sitating washing out the cylinder and crank case after the trouble 
has been located. 

When the engine starts to miss, look first to the wiring, 
then to the vibrator timer, switch and terminals. When back- 
firing cannot be stopped by adjusting the carburetor, disconnect 
the gasolene pipe at the carburetor and blow back through the 
gasolene tank for a temporary remedy. No matter how confident 
you may be that there is nothing in the pipe you will generally 
find something there that you do not expect. Possibly you may 
not locate it at all but will merely blow it back into the tank. 

If one would have two separate ignition outfits on his engine 
so as to be able to switch from one to the other, and also a large 
strainer next to the gasolene tank with two separate supply 
tubes to the carburetor, using a T with a shut-off cock to each, 
no time would be lost and each defect could be remedied without 
stopping. Another safe plan would be to use a half-pint of oil 
to five gallons of gasolene and in addition to this the usual 
oiling system for use as conditions might require. Many a 
race has been lost or a day’s sail spoiled by not having such 
safeguards against possible engine troubles. 
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, I \HE plans which we publish herewith from the board of Mr. 
L. Kromholz, Naval Architect, are of a 65-foot seagoing 
power cruiser which is to be built for use along the Jersey 

coast. She is a big, able boat, her outboard profile suggesting 

somewhat the lines of an ocean steamship, and she has an unusual 
amount of accommodation for a boat of this size, there being as 
much room below as in the average 100-foot steam yacht. 

The boat has an unbroken sheer line fore and aft, with a 
straight stem, an elliptical steamer stern and long keel. She is 
rather deep for a boat of this size. Her principal dimensions are, 
length over all 65 feet, beam 13 feet and draft 4 feet, 6 inches. 
She is practically a flush deck boat with a raised cabin trunk 
extending from the deck house aft over the living quarters. The 
deck house contains a large dining saloon with 90 square feet of 
floor space, having a good sized buffet at the after end and a 








of this deck house is a navigating bridge, on top of the extension 
trunk. There is also a steering wheel in the deck house for use 
in stormy weather. 

The accommodations below consist of two double and two 
single staterooms, a vestibule or lobby and two toilet rooms, one 
containing bath tub. 

The engine room is amidships, the power consisting of a 
50-H.P. 4-cylinder Ralaco, giving a mean speed of 12 miles an 
hour. On either side of the engine are cylindrical gasolene tanks 
with a total capacity of 700 gallons, while at the forward end of 
the engine room is a pipe berth on either side for the crew of 
two men. Three of the staterooms are aft, separated from the 
engine room by a water-tight bulkhead, while the fourth state- 
room is forward and is entered by the companionway from the 
deck. The galley is just forward of the engine room and is par- 



































Pullman berth on either side that closes up during the day. Aft ticularly commodious and well found. 
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HE plans of the little 30-foot cruising yawl which we 
I publish herewith, from the board of Mr. Ralph Winslow, 
N.A., of Quincy, Mass., not only show an able cruising 
boat, but one which has more room and comfort for a boat of her 
inches than is often seen. The boat was built for Mr. C. B. 
Downs for cruising in Chesapeake Bay. The owner’s require- 
ments were for a small seagoing vessel with good accommodations, 
and she has not only filled these requirements, but is able to 
cruise in shoal water as well by reason of her light draft. 

The amount of room in the boat will be better appreciated 
after reading the following dimensions: Length overall, 29 feet 
9g inches; length water line, 22 feet; beam extreme, 9 feet 10 
inches; draft 3 feet 3 inches; ballast outside 3400 Ibs. of iron 
bolted on keel; ballast inside, 
1400 lbs.; sail area 657 square 
feet. On these dimensions she 
gets a roomy cockpit, a large 
cabin with comfortable sleep- 
ing accommodations for four, 
and 5 feet 6 inches of head 
room under the carlins. The 
lines show a high-sided, full- 
bodied boat with a full bow, 
good sheer and very moderate 
overhang aft, while the cabin 
house is of moderate height and 
does not in any way spoil the 
proportions of the boat. The 
cabin arrangements have been 
worked out to excellent advan- 
tage, both as to comfort and 
ventilation. 

The galley is aft, on the 
port side, where the smell of 
the cooking will go out of the 
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companion hatch instead of remaining in the cabin, the galley 
itself being unusually well appointed for a little boat. There ar 
two extension transoms with shelves above and drawers beneath 
them, giving plenty of storage space. The starboard transom is 
about 12 feet long, making two excellent berths, while the port 
transom pulls out, making a wide double berth. The toilet room 
is forward, while opposite it is a large clothes closet. Under the 
forward deck are additional shelves, chain lockers, water tanks, 
etc. 

Between the cabin and the cockpit is a bridge deck which not 
only adds to the strength of the boat, but gives additional stowage 
space as the galley is partially under this deck, as are the re- 
frigerator and lockers. Since she was built a 10-h.p. engine has 
installed under this 
deck without in any way inter- 
fering with the cabin accom- 
modations. The centerboard 
take up the whole 
cabin, as is quite frequently the 
case in boats of this type, bun 
is used as a table with folding 
leaves on either side. The 
cockpit is roomy and is self- 
bailing with a hatch in the floor 
opening into the lazarette. The 
gasolene tanks for the engine 
are under the cockpit seats. All 
halyards lead into the cockpit, 


been 


also 
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making the boat an ideal single 
hander. 
The new owner writes as fol- 
lows regarding a trip from Bos- 
an ton to Philadelphia which the 
boat made on her own bottom: 
“We hammered her right along 
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and she is surely a grand little boat, as easy in a seaway as any- 
thing you can imagine, and she carried herself nobly. She is 
also perfectly balanced and will steer herself for long spells. We 
had nearly everything in the way of weather coming down. To 
sum up, she is very strong, goes to windward wonderfully well 
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for an auxiliary and is dry and easy in the nastiest kind of a sea.” 

The boat will make about 6 miles an hour under power and 
is a good, plain, serviceable boat, built to last for years. She 
should be a mighty successful cruiser for one that desires this 
type ¢ f boat. 
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A 25-Foot Hydroplane Runabout 


Working on the theory that the hydroplane is to be the speed an estimated speed of 26 miles an hour being thought very con- 


boat of the future, and realizing the probable demand for such 
a boat, adapted to the needs of a runabout, Mr. Arthur P. Homer 
of Boston, Mass., and H. D. Bacon, have worked out a design 
for a stock hydroplane 25 feet long, the plans of which we pub- 
lish herewith. 

The boat was designed to meet the demand for a medium- 
priced, high-speed runabout, the general dimensions of the boat 
being, length over all, 24 feet 1134 inches, beam 5 feet and weight 
of hull and engine 1,600 pounds. She is built on the longitudinal 
frame plan with heavy frames spaced 28 inches apart, strengthened 
by a stringer on the outside of frame, extending from bow to stern. 
The boat is designed to be equipped with a 40-h.p. high-speed 


Sterling engine, and should be remarkably fast for the power, 








servative. 

A special feature of the design and one which has been 
worked out with great care are the entrance angles of the hull. 
This principle has been thoroughly tested out by the designers 
and found very satisfactory for high-speed work. Another fea- 
ture is the slightly concave bottom at the stern sections, which 
will have the effect of confining the water under the boat, 
giving solid water for the propeller to work in and allowing it 
to drive the boat out. The effect of this stern is an absolutely 
straight wake with no quarter waves. This principle has been 
tried out by Mr. Homer with great success on several 
boats. 

These boats will be built to the highest possible grade of con- 
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trimmings of mahogany. 


struction with cedar planking, copper fastenings, and all deck 
They will be built at one of the best 
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A Fast 60-Foot Cruising Schooner 


N this day of gasolene power boats it is a pleasure to see once 


in awhile, the plan of a 
the 60-foot overall keel 
Messrs. Cox & Stevens, of 


interesting to many of the wind-jammer sailors. 


that a boat of this size is 
seen with a schooner rig. 
Some of the new Class P 
boats which are being built 
are nearly as large and are 
rigged with jib and mainsail, 
but for an all-around handy 
rig in a boat of this size the 
schooner cannot be beaten. 

On this boat the sails are 
all inboard, the forestay 
coming down to the stem 
head and the main boom not 
extending beyond the coun- 
ter. She has pole masts, 
though she carries a main 
topsail set on a yard extend- 
ing above the masthead. In 
rig she looks very much like 
the knockabout fishing 
schooners that are becoming 
so popular, and she should 
prove equally easy to handle. 

She has an easy en- 
trance with a long, graceful 
overhang forward, a long 
keel and moderate overhang 
aft, her lines indicating that 
she should have unusual 
speed for a cruising boat. 
The principal dimensions are 
length overall 60 feet, length 
water line 40 feet, beam ex- 
treme 11 feet and draft 7 
feet. 

She has two deck houses 


good out-and-out sailing yacht, and 
cruising schooner just designed by 
New York, will undoubtedly prove 
It is not often 





cockpit. 
leads into the 


main cabin. 


The companionway is in the forward deck house and 
In this cabin there are 3 built-in berths 


with transoms in front, two wardrobes, two large lockers and ? 


sideboard. 


large toilet room. 














, the forward one between the two 


masts, the after one over the stateroom and just forward of the 


her. 


Opening from the after end of this compartment is a 
Aft of this saloon is a stateroom with two 


berths with transoms in 
front, bureau, wardrobes, 
etc. A door also opens from 
the stateroom into the toilet 
room. Forward of the sa- 
loon is a large galley and 
forecastle. 


Anyone who wants a 
cruising boat of moderate 
size with a fair turn of 


speed, yet able to go 
where along the coast in any 
weather, and who 
comfort spelled with a large 
C, could not do better than 
with a boat of this type. 
She should be easily handled, 


any- 


desires 


the main boom being only 
31 feet long, while the rig 
is simplicity itself, all sheets 
leading aft to the cockpit. 

In a boat of this size the 
pole mast is a much better 
rig than one where topmasts 
She will have 
under the 


are carried. 
greater power 
large lower sails, and the 
working rig thus gives her 
practically the full sail area, 


topsails being set only in 
very light weather. The 


doing away with the bow- 
sprit also adds much to the 
ease and comfort of handling 


While the boat is narrow she has good freeboard, pleasing 


sheer and fairly moderate ends, and as she is sharp forward she 
should be particularly easy in a seaway. 
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A 45-Foot Power Cruiser 


E publish herewith the plans of a 45-foot power cruiser 

W recently designed by H. W. Patterson, of the Milton 

Boat Works, Rye, N. Y. The boat is of a size that is 

very popular on Long Island Sound and along the coast, as it 

gives excellent cruising accommodations and yet is not so large 
that it cannot be handled by the owner. 

The principal dimensions are: length overall 45 feet, length 
waterline 42 feet 6 inches, beam 11 feet, draught 3 feet 8 inches. 
The boat is of the raised deck type with a long extension trunk, 
a slightly raking stem and straight transom stern. She is divided 
below into an engine room, saloon and stateroom. In the 
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transom on either side with lockers and alcove shelves back of 
them, and with partitions at the after end extending just beyond 
the line of the transdms. 

The engine room is in the after end of the cabin trunk and 
has an extension transom and ice box on one side with a galley, 
Shipmate range, dish racks 
side. 


, locker for oil skins, etc., on the other 
It was the owner’s intention to live on board with his family 
during the summer, and in the fall to cruise South as far as the 
Carolinas, so that an able seaworthy boat was required 
The construction is unusually heavy throughout; the stem, 
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extreme bow are the chain lockers, next to which is a 100-gallon 
gasolene tank. Next aft comes the stateroom with a built-in 
berth on the starboard side and extension transom on the port 
side, dressing case, large clothes lockers, wash basin, etc. Be- 
tween the stateroom and saloon is a good sized toilet room with 
a gun locker in front of it, while on the starboard side is a large 
hanging clothes locker and buffet. The saloon has an extension 





keel, sternboard and frames are of oak; planking of yell 
interior and exterior finish of mahogany; fastenings of copper, 
while the hull below waterline is to be copper sheathed. The rud- 
der, skeg and all fittings are to be of bronze. An engine equipped 
1 kerosene was desired, so that a 3-cylin- 
der, 4-cycle, heavy duty convertible engine of 27 H.P. was se- 


ww pine; 


to use either gasolene « 


lected, that will give a speed of 10 miles an hour. 
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The Future If the season just passed has not 
Field of proved anything else, it has demon- 


strated the usefulness and reliability 
of the hydroplane, a type which less 


the Hydroplane 














































than a year ago was considered a freak in this country and good 
only in the smoothest of water and for racing purposes, with the 
chances even then very much in favor of the accepted type of 
displacement boat. But during the season’s racing the type has 
won recognition on its merits, and its field of usefulness will be 
very much broadened in the future. This is largely due to the 
adoption of the conventional type of hull above the water with the 
hydroplane principle applied only to the bottom, a feature that was 
originally brought out by Fauber. A boat of this type seems 
nearly as good a sea craft as the smaller displacement boats (ex- 
cept possibly in very rough water) and in many respects, such as 
in turning and handling, they show superiority over the displace- 
ment racing type. The principle, of course, produces a boat that 
can be driven at a very high rate of speed with very much less 
power than the older type, and it thus brings the fast boat within 
the reach of men of very moderate means. 

The hydroplane hull, especially of the single step or single 
plane type, can be built for much less money than a displacement 
boat, from $250 to $500 covering the average cost of a hull from 
19 to 26 feet in length, while from 40 to 60 H.P. will drive these 
hulls at a speed close to 30 miles an hour. With the greater beam 
of the hydroplane greater seating accommodation is also possible, 
so that a fast boat will answer all the purposes of a runabout, 
making a very useful type. From $1,200 to $2,500 should cover 
the complete cost of boats of the size above mentioned, which 
places them within the means of many who would be barred from 
a speed boat that requires power rated in the hundreds and which 
takes a hull from 32 to 40 feet long to float it. Undoubtedly, the 
hydroplane will become a stock boat proposition, which will tend 
to bring the price still nearer the reach of men of moderate means. 

Mr. W. H. Fauber predicts that the type will also be much 
used in larger boats and will have a commercial value in vessels 
up to 75 feet long, especially for naval use as torpedo and despatch 
boats. By making them much sharper forward the drawbacks of 
pounding can be largely eliminated, and the power that can be 
saved and the speed gained makes them an assured factor in 
future naval design. 


One has heard so much talk during the past 
few years that the sailing yacht is doomed, and 
that the species is already on the wane, that these 
statements are accepted as facts by a great many 
who are not in a position to know the true state of affairs, and 
even by some who should know better. While it is true that the 
advent of the power boat has caused this type to become deserv- 
edly popular and to flourish like the green bay tree, yet there are 
more boats being sailed for pleasure today than ever before in 
the history of American yachting. One has only to see the sailing 


The Sailboat 
not on the 
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fleets gathering in yachting centers such as Long Island Soun 


Massachusetts Bay, Chicago and San Francisco and compar 


these fleets with those of realize the growtl 


Sailing regattas were never better attended and every nook an 


20 years ago to 
harbor along shore sees more yachts on cruise than ever before 
The truth is that the power boat has multiplied so much mor 
rapidly than the sail boat, that one gets the impression that th 
latter type is on the wane. 

The growth of the two types, however, while they may increas 
in different ratios, should still go on together; and so far fror 
the interests of one type being diametrically opposed to the other 
the growth of one type should logically help the other. Every sail 
ing man that cruises puts an internal combustion engine into hi 
boat for use in calms, and for general! all-round usefulness; an 
even the out-and-out racer is using a power tender for his smal 
boat outfit, and frequently uses a large power boat as a yacht ten 
der for living purposes and for the storing of spare gear and sucl 
like duffle. The stench of gasolene is getting to be almost as sweet 
to the nostrils of the dyed-in-the-wool windjammer as it is to th 
recruit whose sole knowledge of boats began with the carburetor 
and spark coil. Most of the yacht clubs are largely or entirely 
supported by the power boat men, and the interests of the tw 
classes coincide. 

The only places where sailing is really on the decline are o1 
the smaller lakes and rivers, where conditions were never ideal for 
the sport and where it flourished solely because it was the onl) 
available type of pleasure boat to be had. In such localities the 
out-and-out power boat is forcing the sail boat to the wall, an: 
for a good and sufficient reason. But the breed won't die. Thos« 
who have taken to the water from the pure love of it, to whon 
the rattle of a block to the slat of a sail is music in the ears, whil« 
they recognize the value of the internal combustion engine and ar« 
making daily use of it, as engine manufacturers can testify, are 
still going to cling to canvas and lead, and pass on this love t 
future generations. 


The Exhaust 
Nuisance 


There has been so much complaint against th« 
nuisance of open exhausts along the shores of the 
Hudson, Long Island Sound and New York’s 
lower bay, that a new law went into effect September 1st, making 
it a misdemeanor to operate such craft in these waters without 
mufflers. Where so many devices for stifling the exhaust can bi 
had at small cost and with practically no detriment to the efficiency 
of the engine, it behooves all boat owners to see that their engines 
are equipped with proper muffling devices. 
of the laws on this subject are local municipal regulations, a moré 
general law may be passed if boat owners do not take prope 
precautions in abating what amounts to a nuisance in those locali- 
ties close to the shore where there are many boats in use. Ar 
article in this issue of YACHTING on this subject should be of 
interest to all motor boat owners. 


Though as yet most 
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“SPEEDWAY” CRUISER SPEEJACKS 24 MILES 


and Boilers The highest class of marine work for those who Dependability 


can afford, and are willing to pay for the best. 


Jilustrated catalogue sent 


. GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. AND CHAS. L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated. 
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-| { NOTICE TO VARNISH USERS 


, ATCH your varnish when it is exposed to dampness or water. _ If 
e it takes a whitish cast and finally turns white like hoarfrost, it will 
e | never be good again. The turning-white is a sign that the varnish 
has perished. A teal waterproof varnish will stay unchanged under water. 
There is only one such varnish and we prove it! 
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PERPETUAL CHALLENGE TROPHY 





The Most Successful Yachting Season Ever#Seen 
at Buffalo 


At the lower end of Lake Erie they are saying that the summer just 
closed has seen the best racing ever pulled off on fresh water. Nothing 
new about that! They have said the same thing other years. But here’s 
the difference; This year boatmen are saying it at Chicago, New York 
and even as far as Palm Beach, for it’s true. 

Much of it is an old story now. Everyone has heard about the motor 
boating meet held at Buffalo in September, of the wonderful speed attained 
by the little Reliance IV, of how Courier III and Gretchen II fought it 
out for the E. R. Thomas trophy after Dixie IV had thrown herself high 
and dry on the rocks that lined the river. They have read of the finish 
at Buffalo of the Scripps Cruise and the truths of motor boat efficiency 
that it clinched forever. These and other events stand out like bright 
lights on a dark watch; but practically nothing has been said about the 
scores of racés wherein the competing craft were not of national fame. 
And these are the events the Buffalo boatman has in his mind’s eye when 
he says that the races run there this year were the best ever seen on fresh 
water. 

Good racing was almost a continuous performance among the “put- 
puts.” Both the Buffalo Launch Club and the Motor Boat Club of Buffalo 
had a long series of events scheduled, and every Saturday afternoon 
through the warm months a large crowd was sure to be down the river 
watching the fast ones. What they saw has in many cases passed into 
motor boating history; but strangely enough the performance of the sail 
boats that compose the Buffalo fleet have either been overlooked or passed 
with superficial mention by nautical writers all through the summer. 

Never was there a season like it in the history of the Buffalo Yacht 
Club. It began on Memorial Day and continued until cold breezes made 
yachting no fun, and even after that it lasted long in club house conver- 
sation. 

The first event up was the race for the cup presented by Commodore 
Edward N. Smith of the Buffalo Yacht Club and open to all the cabin 
boats of the club. It was run over the club’s 12-mile course—from the 
club house to Waverly Shoal, thence to a point off the Lackawanna Steel 
plant and back again. The winner was Invader, the Canadian cup winner 
known to every fresh-water sail-boat man. She was brought to Buffalo 
from Hamilton, Ont., early in the season by Dr. Edward L. Hewson. He 
thought she would make the natives along the lower end of Lake Erie take 
notice—and she did. It is worthy of mention that in this race the first 
five boats finished within four minutes of each other. They were recorded 
in the following order: Ida, Allen Cortes, owner; Swastika, Harry G. 
Smith, owner; Beppo, C. L. Shamp, owner; Magia, Clarence Ferris, owner. 

In the race held over the club course on June t1oth the boats were 
divided into two classes. The principal prize for class A was a silver 
trophy donated by Robert H. Mason, vice-commodore of the club. The 
prize in Class B was the Weed trophy. L. G. Northrup’s 35-footer More 
Trouble, recently brought from New York, won the Class A event, and 
Magia won in Class B. : 

One of the biggest long-distance events of the season was the cruise 
from Buffalo to Port Maitland, Ont., which began on June 24th, and 
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although the distance was only 78 miles it lasted nearly 24 hours, as the 
wind was light at the finish and the boats drifted in. Invader was first 
in Class A, winning the trophy presented by Ex-Commodore Edward 
Michaels, while the silver cup given by the Niagara Motor Boat Works for 
the winner in B Class went to Magia. 

The Gardner Cup Race, by far the oldest trophy in the possession of 
the club, was held on the Fourth of July, and it brought out 16 of the 
cabin boats. This race was run over a triangular course of 16 miles laid 
out in the Lake. The finish of this race was one of the most remarkable 
in the history of the club. Of the 16 boats that started, eight finished 
within 10 minutes. Swastika, the fast 41-footer was first. She has twice 
won the Gardner cup, and missed it only by a narrow margin last year 

Much interest was taken in the race for the cup presented by Commo 
dore Michaels three years ago. According to the rules it must be won 
three times to become the property of the winner. Three boats now have 
a leg on it but no one has won it twice. This year Invader was the 
winner. 

Labor Day was celebrated by the annual cruise and race to Port Mait 
land for the trophy presented by C. D. Buckpitt. Sixteen cabin boats 
started and More Trouble won. Only four boats finished on 
lack of wind. 

There were several other races including the Oldman Cup event which 
Swastika won, the Beals Cup which Capt. H. A. Chamberlain’s Lorna 
II gathered in and the Heintz Art Metal Co. trophy won by Invader, and 
a number of races for open boats wherein Dr. W. H. Annowski’s Kate 
distinguished herself. 

When the season was all over, it was found that Invader had won the 
championship flag in Class A and Beppo carried off the highest honors in 
Class B. 

But the efforts of the Buffalo Yacht Club were not alone directed to 
furnishing fun for the sail boat admirers. A large part of the club fleet 
is made up of motor boats, and every year an event is arranged which 
brings out more than local talent. Last season it was the race for the 
Hower trophy. This year the prize was a trophy presented by Edward 
Smith. It was a free-for-all scratch race and it brought a splendid field 
of speed boats to the starting line. Courier II, owned by William J. Con- 
ners was the winner. An incident which added excitement for the on- 
lookers was the capsizing of Kitty Hawk as she was going up to the line. 

Yes, it was a good season on the lower end of Lake Erie. There 
was an abundance of good races. But that is not the most important part 
of it. The real gain was in the interest shown in the sport—sailing and 
motor boating alike. All of the three larger clubs have shown great 
increases in membership, and—whisper it gently—even some of the 
verandah sailors are getting into the game. 

“T never in my life saw a season with such good signs,” said one of the 
old club men to a little group that was holding a post mortem on IogIlI. 
“It isn’t the races—a little energy and money will do that anywhere— 
nor the newspaper talk. The thing that counts is that the fellows are 
taking off their town clothes and getting aboard. And don’t let anyone 
tell you that the sail boat is being run off the lakes by the little kickers. 
You’re going to see more interest in sailing from now on than you ever saw 
even in the old days. Mind what I’m telling you.” 


account of 


C. B. McCuvaic 
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THE LOEW-VICTOR 


Any test to which you can reasonably subject an 
engine from 6 H.P. to 60 H. P. will demonstrate the 
superiority of the LOEW-VICTOR. 

The motors illustrated on this page are typical of 
the LOEW LINE. All are equipped with two separ- 
ate systems of ignition, operating on two separate 
sets of spark plugs, and deriving current from two 
separate sources, battery and magneto. Magneto, re- 
verse gear, carburetor, automatic oiling system, and 
air compressor are included. 

The upper cut shows our 4-cylinder 
“Special.” This motor develops 20-30 
H.P. and is especially designed for 
speed boats and runabouts. Can be 
operated at 1100 or 1200 R.P.M. For 
a gentleman’s runabout it stands in a 
class entirely by itself with no equal 4 Cyl. 
on the market. It is a speed engine of 
highest type. 

The illustration in the center of the page shows our 
4-cylinder engine of a more rugged type, developing 
24-40 H.P. This engine is suitable for cruisers up to 





6 Cyl. 36-60 H.P. 


If You Do Not Find them 


Anticipated in the LOEW-VICTOR Line 
















Your 


Engine Requirements 


Must be Peculiar 





4 Cyl. Special 20-30 H.P. 


40 feet, operating at medium speed. It may, however, 
be equipped with aluminum crank case and it will then 
prove just the engine you want for speed boats up to 
35 feet. A thoroughly dependable, staple rig. 

The lower cut is our 6-cylinder engine of 36-60 
H.P. for fast runabout and speed boat work. It 
will run any number of hours at 1000 to 1200 R.P.M. 
and is absolutely dependable. Either aluminum or 
iron crank case owing to the service demanded. 

We also build the same type of en- 
gine as these in ONE, TWO and 
THREE cylinder—making most de- 
sirable motors for fishing dories, open 


pleasure boats, or work boats. 


24-40 H.P. Our catalog tells all about the 


“whys and wherefores” of engine con- 
struction and contains much information of value to 
anyone interested in motors, 


Send for it and get our descriptions and prices, 


Loew 


Manufacturing Company 


1909 Madison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Allan W. Fulton & Co., 514 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. Wallace Bros., Norfolk, Va. Harry D. Gates, co Fairfield Auto Co, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


‘ 


Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 


Carman & Bowes, Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia. Cc. Frank Moore, 220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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WATCHING DELAWARE RIVER Y. R. ASS'N RACES FROM BRIDESBURG Y. C 


Races of the Delaware River Y. R. Ass’n 


On Sept. 22 and 23, the Delaware River. Yacht Racing Association 
finished its racing schedule by holding a two days’ meet for cruisers and 
speed boats. Wishing to give all the clubs of the Association a chance to 
witness the races, the committee planned to run the cruiser race from 
the Wilmington Yacht Club so that the Philadelphia Yacht Club, the Alpha 
Bgat Club, the Corinthian, Westville, and Woodbury Yacht Clubs, and the 
Chester Motor Boat Club would have a chance to take part in the 
sport. The speed boat contest was turned over to the Delaware River 
Club at Torresdale, on the upper Delaware, and the same ideas were 
carried out. The racers passed the very doors of the Beverly Yacht 
Club, the Keystone Yacht Club, the Bridesburg Yacht Club, the Anchor 
Yacht Club, the Columbia Yacht Club, the Farragut Club, the Red Dragon 
Canoe Club and the Camden Motor Boat Club. 

THE CRUISERS RACE. 

The Wilmington Yacht Club located at Gorden Heights, just above 
Wilmington, Del., was the rendezvous for the boats on Thursday, Sept. 
21st and maybe the good fellows down there didn’t have things about 
right for the cruisers when they landed. The club was decorated and 
the Entertainment Committee composed of Messrs. Pusey, Moxham and 
Thompson were on the pier and took charge of the crews as they showed 
up. Off to the club for dinner was the order, and then if a boat had 
not been measured, the committee at once hunted up the official measurer 
of the Association and this work was attended to. During the evening 
an informal smoker was given and the men on deck had a chance to make 
speeches, sing, tell a good fish lie or smoke themselves to death. When 
the Ben Riley landed, the fun commenced all over again, and her owner, 
Geo. Bilyeu, saw to it that everyone felt the same way about yacht 
racing that he did. 

Friday morning all crews were up preparing for the long grind to 
Ship John Light, some 40 miles down the old Delaware Bay. The 
rules told us to report at 9 a.m., and every boat was there ready, but 
the condition of the tide made it foolish to start as the smaller 
boats would have to buck the tide both ways. The committee decided 
to send the boats off on their handicaps, so at 12:02, the little Arab was 
shot over the line and the others followed in order: Eugenia, Adois, 
Chelwood and Ben Riley together, Pickaninny, Rosalie, Clare II, Casino, 
Ibbie Jane, Haji, Elk, Phantom, Budd, 57, Isabella, Vixen, Rainbow. 

It was too bad that the Rosalie was disqualified under the rules we 
were working. She did not have a self-bailing cockpit on flush deck 
Some others had a beam measurement less than 1-5 of their over all 
length. However, they all went over the course and finished the race. 

The racers were sent off from the Margurette II, Com. Cartledge’s 
fine 80-foot cruiser. We were entertained royally on the Margurette 
and had the ship to ourselves, after the cruisers were out of sight. 

At 3:30 p.m. the Race Committee of the Wilmington Yacht Club sent 
off a bunch of invited speed boats to fill in the time while waiting for 
the cruisers to return. They went over a course of 4 miles five times 
around. At the end of the first lap Zip III had opened up a gap of 37 
seconds on Cyram with Elmaja third, Alfred II fourth and Caroline 
last but running in grand style. On the second lap the Elmaja developed 
carburetor trouble and was forced to stop twice on this lap. At the 
end of the second lap, Zip was a minute and 20 seconds ahead of Cyram. 
The Caroline made 20 miles and over, which made her eligible for 
the Saturday’s race for the Philadelphia Record Trophy. 

After supper, the committee hustled back to the Margurette and set 
the night signal, then smoked and talked until we heard the salute of 
one of the racers. From the first blast of a Klaxon the excitement ran 
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high until midnight. Those on the pier set up a yell, fired cannons 
went crazy when we reported by megaphone that “The Chelwood \ 
with Pickaninny 10 seconds behind.” It was just 8.10 p. m., when 
Chelwood again showed her superior speed to the fleet of eighteen 
cruisers but she had very little to boast about as the Pickaninny was « 
10 seconds back of her. Seven minutes and 18 seconds later the fan 
glass-cabin cruiser, Ben Riley finished. Eight minutes more to wait, tl 
the Haji shot by and then the Clare II 6 minutes after. Casino finishe 
minutes later and the Adois 4 minutes after her. Dr. Swayne’s little Eu 
nia finished 38 minutes after the Chelwood, and that was going sor 
Phantom busted up and Budd came to the rescue, giving up all chat 
she had of picking a prize. The committee gave her a medal for 
good behavior. The Association presented each cruiser with two ha 
some souvenier medals 

Mr. Ruf Lenning of the Chelwood was very happy when 
tears in his eyes (Headley wanted that Pickaninny to win) gave the g1 
Philadelphia Record Trophy to Chelwood and said she was the fast 
boat on the Chelwood wins the shield 
\ssociation. 


leadley 


river. also presented by 


THE SPEED BOAT RACES 

Promptly at 2:30\p.m. Saturday, the first 
36-mile course. Caroline started in a mass of 
when she hit a floating log that ripped her shaft nearly out of her. 1 
Dephia got off at 2:52. Then V.S.C. got at 2:57 and mad 
fine sight as she rushed the starting line. Cyram, the Sea Isle City Ya 
Club’s famous speeder made a rush for the line at 2.59.31; then came 
W. S. Vare at 3.09.10 and the wonderful littke Sand Burr with her nm 
up in the air went flashing past at 3.20.49.. The beautiful Elmaja ¢ 
away at 3.27.57 and Zip III zipped past to catch the leaders, doing | 
best to make up her time allowance. 

They commenced to finish the first lap at 3.25, and at 4.11.42 Zip hi 
covered the first round of 18 miles in 39 minutes and 3 seconds, Cyra 
did it in 45 minutes 26 seconds and V.S.C. in 54 minutes 18 seconds. TI 
W. S. Vare made the first lap in 50 minutes 55 seconds, and the Elma 
took 56 minutes 58 seconds to cover the 18 knots 

Poor Sand Burr hit a floating log and went out of business, much to tl 
sorrow of the hundreds of spectators lining the shores who had cor 
from the city to see this boat make her wonderful burst of speed. Z 


boat was sent off « 


foam and ran until 


away 


after running like a train of lightning, had engine trouble and with brok 
hearts her crew brought her to the club. 

After the first lap the rumor got afloat that Cyram had not turned tl 
stake boat and would be disqualified. This left the Camden Motor Boat 
Club in the lead for the Record placque and the Camden boys went wil 
not at the mishap of the Cyram, but as interest had been at such a hig 
pitch for this trophy they could not help the yell of victory “Here the 
crowd yelled, and at 4.34.03 the Cyr 
finished with a glad hand from the V.S.C. was right on hi 
heels and crossed at 4.45.35. Five minutes later the W. S. Vare 
her time being 4.50.56. The Elmaja came home at 5.11.40, th 
at 6.03 and the contest of speed and mishaps was over 

The Delaware River Yacht \ssociation is a branch of tl 
A. P.B.A It was organized by Dr. C. S. Street last May and has tl 
following clubs as members: The Yachtsmen’s Club; Philadelphia Y. ¢ 


come! Cyram in the lead!” the 
spectators 
finishe 


Delph 


Racing 


Riverton Y. C.; Delaware River Club; Keystone Y. C.; Trenton Y. | 
Beverly Y. C.; Farragut Club; Bridesburg Y. C.; Flat Rock Mot 
Boat Club; Anchor Y. C.; Columbia Y. C.; Westville Y. ( Woodbut 
Y. C.: Bridgeton Y. C.; Red Dragon Canoe Club; Alpha Y. ¢ Chest 


Y. C.: Wilmington Y. C.; Camden M.B.C 

The Executive Board of the Association is mad 
from each one of these clubs. The officers are: Dr. C. S 
Claud Headley, Vice Pres Pr Harold Renner, Secy - H 


up of two live m« 


Com. E. 
Treasurer. 
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“THE LIGHT THAT 
NEVER FAILS.” 


The Lighting Problem is Solved 
COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE 


Adapted to Boats of all classes 


SIMPLE, ECONOMICAL, RELIABLE 


Used on many of the leading yachts 


MOTOR TROPHY RACES BERMUDA RACE BLOCK ISLAND RACE 
1907 Alabama Eronel 
ec r 
Wanderlust a? Margo 
1908 Alabama I Fearl 
‘ nsep eariess 
1909 Avis i 
1910 Avis Heather 


Commercial Acetylene used on racing yachts 
because of its light weight and compactness 
Atlantic, Karina, Irolita, Ingomar 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 








The Commercial Acetylene Co. 
80 Broadway, New York 
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HEATING TUBE ——~ 
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Made in sizes from 3 H. P. 
to 40 H. P. Send for Catalogue. 


Results count—that is why you should have a Knox 


Factory—Camden Anchor-Rockland Machine Company, Camden, Me., U. S. A. 


AGENCIES 
436 W. Conway St., Baltimore, Md. 
Cooper & Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 








292 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Dock Street, St. John, N. B. 
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Eagle el 


The Best from Every Point of View 





Our Model “3-C” 18 H. P. Semi-Speed Marine Motors 


Eagle Engines are the most efficient for 
their Horse Power rating ever offered to the 
Public at the prices. 

We build fourteen distinct sizes and styles, 
ranging from | H. P. single-cylinder to 25 
H. P. four-cylinder machines, both Semi- 
Speed and Heavy Duty designs. 

Any purchaser will tell you that the 
Eagle Engines are all that we claim for them 
in every sense of the word. 

They excel in design, workmanship and 
finish, and equipment furnished with each 
engine. is the best that can be secured. 

White us for catalogue and further par- 
ticulars. 


THE EAGLE CO. 


98 WARREN ST. NEWARK, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Baltimore, Md.; Loan: Hilte Engine Co., 306 S. Hanover Street 
Boston, Mass.; A. P. Home 6 State St 
Brunswick, Ga.; Wright & Gowen, Bay and ‘Ogle ethorpe Streets 
Buffalo, N. Y.; H. L’Hommedieu 18 D sengeeyne Street 
Cleveland, Ohio; Motor Boat Supply Columbus Road 
Houston hg 4 Barder —_ & Ma hinery: Co., 100 Main Street 
Jacksonville, FI Nation Boat & Er igine Co., 230 W. Bay Street 
Minneapolis, Mit ; nites d Motor Supply C« First Avenue, S 
Mobile, Ala.; Marine Supe Co., 14 St Mic has . St 
New pose | ty Bruns, Kir nbs a} S Sin 134 Liberty Street 
New Orleans, La.; Stauffer, .. shleman & Co., 1 Canal Street 
Norfé ‘Ik, Va Bell ooer € npany, Plume Street 
P! ilade phi P-.: W. E. Gochenaur, 631 Arch Street 


San Francisco, Cal.; California Gas, Engin “& Mo tor Boat Co., 76 E 
Ciementinn Street 
sb 
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Riverton Yacht Club Regatta 


The Riverton Yacht Club, the oldest club on the Delaware River, held 
its Fall Regatta on Saturday, September 30th, and it proved to be the 
greatest event ever held on the river. 

An exceptionally high wind from the northeast kept a few of the 
speed boats from venturing out. In the morning the wind blew a gale, 
but gradually .diminished until, in the afternoon, there was just a fair 
sea running. Yachtsmen were on hand from all the Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania yacht clubs, and the harbor was filled with visiting crafts of all 
descriptions, from a small, 16-foot, 1% horse, one-lunger to the 90 and 
100-foot palace boats. Several of the yachts belonging to the Riverton 
fleet were decorated and signal flags were also strung from the mast of 
the club itself. The main street leading to the club and the river bank 
was filled with automobiles. Never before had so many people congre- 
gated to witness any water event on the Delaware. 

In the morning at 10 o’clock the cruisers of the Riverton fleet 
started in their race to Burlington Island and return, 17 nautical miles. 
A. W. Herr’s Miny, with a 56-minute handicap over the scratch boat, 
won this event by 16 minutes and 43 seconds. The contest between the 
second and third boats was very interesting, and R. H. Stackhouse’s new 
38-foot Waonda did not catch G. H. Mealley’s 36-foot Eagle until 
within a mile of the finish. The Neptune, of J. C. Stoltz, finished 5 
minutes and 36 seconds after the third boat. 

After the finish of the cruiser race all interest was centered in the 
speed boats. The course was 20 nautical miles, 3 laps, and the boats were 
always in sight of the spectators. Caroline II did not have very much 
trouble in winning the event, as she had almost two laps to her credit 
before the scratch boat started. This boat was built to take advantage 
of the American Power Boat Association’ ratings, and is probably the 





RIVERTON YACHT CLUB. 


EAGLE, 


fastest handicap boat in the country. The Sand Burr had trouble 
in starting, and did not get into trim until after the second lap, but 
when she did it was a beautiful sight to see this boat “plane.” All that 
could be seen of the Zip III was the spray she threw which rose to the 
height of 6 feet. 

Three prizes were offered, first and second handicap prize, and time 
prize. These consisted of three handsome, solid silver cups. The regatta 
committee were complimented on their hard work in arranging the race, 
and also in the way they handled the event. 


CRUISERS. 

Boat. Owner. Start Finish. Elpsd. Time. 
Mo cb6espes cveeesBoeel a A eae 10 00 00 12 46 47 2 46 47 
ES eicbdnsekeds axe R. H. Stackhouse... .ccccce 10 56 10 I 03 30 2 07 20 
Ow Se es eee Per er 10 36 33 I 05 05 2 28 32 
PMR concer scceceeses ge te, Eee 10 51 00 I 10 29 2 19 29 

SPEED BOATS. 
S| SR rer BG. 5. De FR 00 0 0s cccewe 3 30 00 4 24 50 54 50 
LSE ee , eer re 4 04 46 4522 47 38 
§ 8 Serre FOG, GONE 2ccececsscceeens 3 51 42 4 54 O1 I 02 19 
SPN s.<0 oss cddeiesed A. Bone €. Ti Wilts. .02. 3 58 49 5 03 08 I 04 19 
The Season on the Jersey Coast 
SEASIDE YACHT CLUB, 
The summer season of 1911 has been without question the most 


successful and most interesting in the history of this famous old club. 
A greater number of racing events were carded than ever before, and 
they were run off in a manner that reflects lasting credit upon the 
hustling regatta committee. The series of races throughout the season 
for the Marlborough trophy kept everybody in South Jersey guessing, 
and when the final race was held over the club course on September 16, 
everybody was on edge. In this race every speed boat in Jersey with a 
reputation waited for the starting gun and after a magnificent contest 
the Vanish, Walter Reed’s champion of last year, was awarded first place 
on corrected time and later when officials had arranged the scores for 
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the season, she was awarded the trophy and the championship for 1911 
This club trotted out another champion this year in the Sand Burr 
II, which boat cleaned up everything in the East in the 20-foot class. 
At Peoria, the little flyer showed her stern to the best boats in the West. 
Her worst defeat of the year was in the last race over the club course, 
in the special match race with the “Kitty Hawk” for the World’s Cham- 
pionship, when she developed engine trouble after running over 2,000 
miles in the season, and never even had a chance. 
The record of the Sand Burr II for torr: 

June 21 at Cambridge, Md. 1st place in three Free-for-All Handicap 
Races. 

July 25 and 26 at Peoria, Ill. 1st place in 20, 26 and 32 
World’s Records. 2nd place in 40-foot class. 

August Ist and 2nd at Detroit, Mich. Ist place in 20-foot class 

August 15th at Stone Harbor, New Jersey. ist place in 
Handicap. 

August 19th at Torresdale, Penna. 
Won special fastest time prize for the mile 
Pee-Vee-Ho by 7 minutes 

September 6-9, at Huntington Harbor, National Carnival, won class 
C speed-boat race, 26% miles, class C 30 miles. Fastest 
time in 60-mile handicap; and 75-mile Free-for-All on actual time 


foot classes 


Special 


Delaware River Open Handicaps. 
Won special match race over 


speed boats, 


ATLANTIC CITY MOTOR BOAT CLUB 

The season just closed, which was the initial year in the life of this 
club, has fully demonstrated to the incorporators and the members, that 
this, the youngest organization in the Jersey Yachting world, will be 
an important factor during the season of 1912 in the nautical activities 
along this coast. After the opening day in June many of the boys 
wanted to continue the the first regatta with a series of 
other races extending throughout the summer, but the wise very 
properly advocated a complete inside organization before entering into 
the field of competition with the other clubs. This policy has been 
followed during the first four months and the results show a perfect 
organization of one. hundred and fifty members who are active and 
enthusiastic and working in complete harmony with the officers in their 
plans for a big year after January Ist 

The racing course was proved to be, without question, one of the 
finest in New Jersey for speed boat racing on the 25th day of June 
(opening day) when the Vanish, Sand Burr II, Dart II and Caroline II 
raced over the 12-mile course at top speed and at the finish the 
owners and crews of the boats reported the course as ideal for this class 
of sport. Another indication of the extensive water facilities of the 
club was the success of the Atlantic City Water Carnival on the night 
of August 29th, when a thousand yachts and motor boats floated in the 
thoroughfare and on the Venice Lagoon. 

Wm. H. Bartlett is Commodore, Wm. Riddle. Vice Commodore, 
Harry E. Smith, Rear Commodore, Orville T. Crane, Fleet Captain, 
Maurice Risley, Secretary, and George F. Wingate is Treasurer 

RALPH Harcourt 


success of 
ones 


Great Racing at St. Louis Under the Auspices of 
the Carondulet Motor Boat Club 


Two wonderfully well matched 26-footers put up a remarkable duel 
before the Carondulet Motor Boat Club in St. Louis on Sept. 30-Oct. 1, 
and closed the western river’s racing season by smashing all records ever 
set up on those rivers by any class of boat. 

These boats were the Kitty Hawk II, owned by Lee Counselman of 
Detroit, Mich., and Reliance IV, owned by J. J. Ryan of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Each boat was equipped with a 6-cylinder 70-90 Van Blerck motor 5'4x6 
inch cylinder weighing approximately 990 pounds. While the 
hulls were each 26 feet over all in length they differed radically in model. 
Kitty Hawk II has all the appearance of a Fauber hydroplane when in 
action and is very similar in shape above the water line. The Reliance is a 
one-step hydroplane, but she does not show it either when still or in 
motion, acting much more like a flat-bottomed displacement craft. She 
was designed and built by C. T. Smith of Algonac, Mich. 

Reliance IV decisively defeated Kitty Hawk II in the first day’s racing, 
running 20 miles in 31.55 1-5, or approximately 37.5 miles per hour. Her 
first lap was travelled (excluding the first turn) in 7.02 4-5, or at a 42.3 
mile clip. These figures far exceed those set up by Disturber II and 
Missouri at Dubuque, Iowa, where Mississippi river championship records 
were made on July 4th and they exceed all marks hung up by Disturber 
II, Red Top III and Sand Burr II at Peoria, July 25-26. 

The following day Kitty Hawk won the free-for-all from Reliance IV, 
but the latter struck a log on the fourth lap and stripped her propeller 
while well in the lead over the Detroit boat. Missouri II and Pronto III, 
holders of records made at Dubuque, Iowa, and Leading Lady, a contender 
at the same place, were all contestants and were badly outclassed by the 
two 26-footers. 
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MADE 
BY GUNMAKERS 


GOES 
LIKE A BULLET 


16-20%" 5200 


For 30 Days Only 


WE are catering to, and are getting, the highest grade, highest 

powered, most critical engine trade in America. To do this 
we employ a corps of skilled mechanics, who demand, and can get, 
a wage that would make their employment impracticable in an engine 
factory devoted to “commercial” engine building and nothing else. 
Most of these men are gunmakers who have spent years in the 
government gun shops. It has taken years to get this skilled force 
together and to keep them intact for the rush season, we make 
the two cylinder engines during the duller period. This enables 
the customer to get an engine made by this skilled force instead of 
investing in a motor that is made by the cheaper labor that strictly 
“commercial” engine building demands. ‘The price is no greater 
than the commercial article. Write for catalogue “B’’. If interested 








in speed write for catalogue “S”. 


THE EMERSON ENGINE COMPANY, Inc. 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
J. R. WESTERFIELD, 1737 Broadway (Buick Bldg.), New York Representative 
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F the Krice Car- 
buretor does not 
give 20% more 
power, use less gasoline, give better 
control, send it back and get your 
money back. You take no chances. 
We guarantee every Carburetor 
sold to give absolute satisfaction. 


The only sure way to know that you are 
getting all the power from your engine, 
is to try a Krice Carburetor. 


KRICE CARBURETOR COMPANY 


6 Charlotte Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














The Latest Book on Navigation for the Amateur 


PILOT WATER NAVIGATION 


A short treatise for the use of yachts- 
men on that branch of navigation that 
does not require nautical astronomy, or 
the use of sextant or chronometer. 








By 


COMMANDER C. S. STANWORTH, U. S. N. 





A NEW HANDBOOK ON PILOT WATER NAVIGATION 
FOR THE USE OF THE MOTOR BOAT AND SAIL BOAT 
MAN WHICH YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT. 


.\ short, comprehensive work containing chapters on the COM- 
PASS, PILOTING, TIDES AND TIDAL CURRENTS, WINDS 
AND WEATHER, MIDDLE LATITUDE AND MERCATOR 
SAILING, Ete. 


PRICE, $1.00 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 


315 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 














SHIPMATE RANGES 


8 SIZES 11 STYLES 


It takes courage to do a good many things 
that fall to the lot of those who go to sea, but it 
takes only good judgment to buy a good range for 
the galley. 

Prove your good judgment by buying a 
Shipmate. 





THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Established 1830. 











Please mention YacHTinGc when corresponding with our advertisers 
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Considerable comment has been stirred up among motor 
boat enthusiasts, especially the followers of speed boats, 
by the early announcement from one of the members of 
the Sterling Engine Company, that the Buffalo concern was about to 
place its new 8-cylinder racing engine on the market. 

It is known that the Sterling Company has been quietly working on a 
new speed machine and that astonishing results had been obtained during 
the experiments which began last season. It was not generally believed 
by the trade, however, that this engine would be out in time to catch the 
early race meetings in the South. Coming as it does, at the conclusion of 
a most successful season for the Sterling product over all the big courses, 
it is eagerly awaited by the speed pilots of the country. 

Last Sterling racer was an 8-cylinder, 1o0o-H.P., with a 
bore of 5% inches and a 6-inch stroke. Considerable stress had been laid 
on its reliability by its makers, and their wide experience in building 
engines of the speed type capable of standing up under the grilling test 
of a long race, certainly gives great assurance to their claims. 

It is stated that the stroke of the new speed engine has been length- 
ened and the power increased to 130-140. The engine was designed also 
for fast cruising work. The entire upper base has been made of vanadium 
or manganese bronze and of a barrel type, thus increasing its strength and 
rigidity. There appear to be no freakish points about it. It is simple 
and accessible. 


Sterlings for 
1912 


season’s 





Cooter, a novel 33-ft. cruiser equipped with two 12-15-H. P. Sterling engines that 


give her a speed of 11 1-2 miles. 

hole plates leaving the interior easy to get at. All journal caps are 
directly supported between each cylinder. The crank shaft is of chrome 
nickel steel, claimed to have a tensile strength of 112,000 pounds to the 
square inch. 

Connecting rods are drop forgings, of 3%4-per cent. nickel steel, tem- 
pered. The lower end is equipped with a detachable, interchangeable, 
bronze backed babbitted shell. 

One of the interesting features about this new engine is that its con 
struction permits it to be suspended on three point bearings if desired. 
This is very necessary in hydroplanes where constant change in shape 
of the hull is taking place, causing change of alignment. Much has been 
promised of this new speed monster and she will be carefully watched 
when the next racing season opens. 

Another engine which the Sterling Company is about to introduce, is 
the new long stroke cruising machine designed for heavy-duty work. It 
is a 25-35-H.P. engine with a 5%-inch bore and an 8-inch stroke. The 
length of the stroke is rather unusual, but experience has shown the 
Sterling Company that for heavy cruising work, this type of engine is 
best. The Sterling Company believes it will prove the sensation of I912 
and make the ideal machine for heavy cruising work. It develops its rated 
horsepower at 400 and 550 R.P.M. 

Two separate ignition systems are used, the regular equipment being 
the patented Bosch magnetic plug, dual type, or a High Tension Magneto 
in connection with separate distributing system. The oiling system is a 
mechanical feed to cylinders and base in connection with the Brush Patent. 
The connecting rods are made of special open hearth carbon steel, oil 
treated after forging. The lower end of the rod is equipped with bronze 
shells, the inner surface of which is lined with 85-part tin-bearing metal. 
These are detachable and interchangeable. 

The magneto, air pump and governor are located on the starboard side 
of the engine, easy to reach and are driven from a shaft running parallel 
with the base. This new long stroke engine and the new &-cylinder racer 
are both to be seen in operation in the new test room of the Sterling Com- 
pany. 

We reproduce here a photograph of a novel 33-foot power cruiser 
called the Cooter, which is equipped with two 12-15-H.P. Sterling engines, 
which give hér a speed of 11% miles per hour. The boat has 9% feet 


beam, which makes her very roomy, while her design has many features 
that will interest the cruising yachtsman. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


The drawings show the base supplied with large hand _ 
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The Annual Regatta for the Pacific Coast Chan 
pionship, held on the Columbia River, at Astori 
Oregon, in September, was the best ever held in th 
section of the country, and brought out Oregon Wolf, apparently one « 
the two fastest boats in the country. The fact that Oregon Wolf average: 
34.38 knots per hour in a 30-knot race as against an average of 35.12 knot 
by Dixie IV, has caused the owners of Oregon Wolf to decide to challeng 
Dixie IV for a match race. 

Besides the Pacific Coast Free-For-All Championship and the Dis 
placement Boat Championship, won by Oregon Wolf, races were held for 
the 32-ft. Championship, the 26-ft. Championship, the Free-for-All Handi 
It is a remark 


Columbians win on 
the Columbia 


cap, and also for cruisers, working boats and fishing boats. 
able fact that Columbian Speed Propellers were carried by all the winners 
in this regatta with but one exception. In other words, more than $10,001 
cash was won in this regatta by boats carrying Columbian Speed Propellers 

The claim of the manufacturers that they have a suitable Columbia 
Propeller for every type of boat is well supported by the fact that in this 
regatta Columbian Propellers drove to victory the fastest boat in th 
country (bar one), the 26-ft. Pacific Champion, the Free-for-All Handicap 
Champion, the winning cruiser, the winning working boat and the win 
ning fishing boat. 

A better testimonial of the speed, power and durability of Columbian 
Propellers could hardly be obtained. One -satisfied user pays “Put a 
Columbian behind and you'll come out in front.” 


Mr. R. A. C. Smith, the owner of the Privateer, has 
just received from The Atlantic Company of Amesbury 
one of their 25-foot Semi-Speed Clipper Launches 
equipped with a 10-H.P. engine and reverse gear, which he will use as a 
tender on his steam yacht Privateer. 

The boat is equipped with air tanks, complying with the Government 
specifications to qualify as a life boat. The air tanks have capacity for 
floating 22 people in addition to the weight of the hull. 

Government regulations require that all sea-going yachts shall carry life 
boats and the selection by Mr. Smith of this very handsome model gives 
him not only a craft with the ability of a life boat but a fast runabout for 
use between the ship and the shore. 


Atlantic Yacht 
Tenders 


Mr. Thomas Fleming Day’s transatlantic trip in his 
little Sea Bird has attracted world-wide attention and his 
successful the journey has brought him 
many congratulations. 

Mr. Day gave his personal attention to the selection of the varnish, on 
account of the arduous test to which it was to be subjected. The fact 
that Valspar would not turn white even when kept immersed in water had 
attracted his interest and accordingly the little boat was varnished with 
Valspar. 

The manufacturers received the following characteristic postal card 
from him, dated Gibraltar, immediately after his arrival there: 

“Valspar still on deck.” 


“Valspar still 
on deck.” 
completion of 





A catamaran 


Equipped 


used at Lake Hopatcong, N. J 
2-cylinder Gray Motor 


power boat 
with i2-I 


A Gray Cata- 
maran 


Last winter, Philip, Hague and Le Roy Armitage spent 
nearly all their spare time in constructing a freak boat of 
the catamaran type which surely did its share toward en- 
tertaining the curious ones at the popular summer resort, Lake Hopat- 
cong, New Jersey. 

The boat is powered with a 12-H. P. 2-cylinder Gray Motor which gives 
it a very good speed, but the greatest satisfaction that the owners havc 
received from this boat is the pleasure that they have been able to enjoy 
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FREE! FREE! FREE! 


You can have a generous sample bottle of 3-in-One 
Oil any time you write for it. 

The sample will convince you that 3-in-One is the 
one and only preparation that keeps everything about 
any boat, launch or sail boat, shining like new, free from 
rust, verdigris and tarnish, and running like clockwork. 

3-in-One is positively the best preparation for 
cleaning and polishing every veneered and varnished 
surface aboard. It “chases” all scars and mars. Re- 
stores the original finish “‘good as new.” 

If it is applied to metal surfaces, neither fresh or 
salt water can possibly produce rust or tarnish. 

Simply perfect for oiling fans, motors, delicate 
electrical machinery, phonographs, guns, revolvers and 
every kind of tool needed to keep the Yacht shipshape. 
Don’t lift anchor and leave 3-in- 


One at home. Buy at any store; 8 oz. 
50c.; 3 oz. 25c.; Trial Size 1 0c. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


27 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Thomas Cort 
Yachting Shoes have 
refined style and fitness that = 
is unusual in yachting footwear. 





—— 


They are strictly Aand-sewed of fine White Buckskin, 
over custom lasts. The soles are a cork-and-pure-rubber com- 
bination, which makes it utterly Z#zPossib/e for these shoes to slip 
on a wet deck. Nor will they scratch the highest polished surface 


ARTI 
ARTI 


If you once compare the beautiful custom lines—ihe light weight 

the non-slipping quality—of a Thomas Cort with the ordinary 

yachting shoe, you will always prefer them. 
The 7HOMAS CORT GOLF SHOE and 
TENNIS SHOE in White Buckskin are also 
the world’s standard in fashionable style. 

the same hand-sewed and non-slipping qualities 


te for Style Brochureand particul 
regarding our Shoe-Ser sce-by Pos 


MARTIN & MARTIN 


Bootmakers for Men & Women 
w York: 1 East 35th Si 
10/183 Michigan Ave 





Golf’ f and Tennis 














than satisfactory. 





ALWAYS INSPIRES CONFIDENCE 
BECAUSE IT 1S FAR SUPERIOR 


**T use Packard Cable for marine work and find it more 
I shall specify it for my next year’s boat. It is 


A User Says: 


specially adapted for use under the decks where ordinary cable becomes 
useless in a few months.’”’ 
Its much longer life makes PACKARDCABLE THE CHEAPEST. 


“ve. The PACKARD ELECTRIC CO. “cnc 








FOX MOTORS 


SIMPLIFIED FOR 1912 


The fact that we have sold 500 engines of one size to one customer 
should convince you that it pays to handle Fox Motors, Simplifiea 
for 1912—the most complete line of Marine, Aero and Stationary en- 
gines built. What do you need? 3% tc 
60 H.P. stock, and larger sizes to order. 


Write for information. 


Our Gas Engine Experts and Agents 
Breese Bros., 38 E. 23rd St., New York City. 
C. A. Kilmer, Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. B. McCrocklin, 121 North Carrolton Street, 

New Orleans, La, Double Cylinder Heavy Duty 
Manny-MyersCo.,520 First St.S.,Seattle, Wash. 9.4... One of 22 sizes 


The Dean Mfg. Co., 212 Front St.,“‘So. Cincinnati,’’ Newport, Ky, 


























DIXIE IV WON THE INTERNATIONAL TROPHY RACE 


WITH PROPELLERS OF 


HYDE MANGANESE BRONZE 


This is the Metal of which are made the 


HYDE TURBINE TYPE PROPELLERS 


FOR MOTOR BOATS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 





BATH, MAINE 
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Regal Tiger, the Peoria 30-mile racer equipped with six Krice carburetors, 
one for each cylinder. 


in the past summer, as a result of their ingenuity and past winter’s labor. 

The boat is built in the catamaran style consisting of two 30-foot hulls 
fastened together. The beam of each single hull is 14% inches, the free- 
board at bow and stern being 12 inches. The frames are made of white 
oak, the ribs being %x%-inches spaced 8 inches. The ribs are fastened 
between 1x2-inch keelson and are also fastened to four ribbands. Floor 
and deck beams spaced 8 inches were used to straighten the frames. 

The planking consists of two layers of 44-inch white pine with painted 
muslin between. Copper nails were used to fasten the planking to beams. 
The hulls are held together by five 54x2-inch steel channels and 2x4-inch 
oak beam. The space between the hulls is 20 inches. The engine is a little 
forward of the center and is mounted on the oak beam and a steel chan- 
nel. The shaft runs down from the engine between the hulls; the inclina- 
tion is about 10 degrees. The shaft is supported by two adjustable self- 
aligning struts. 

The deck is made of 1I-inch white pine flooring and extends across the 
hulls for about two-thirds of their length. The outer sides of the hulls 
extend upwards for about 2 feet, which forms a cockpit which will seat 
six persons with comfort. 


A new plant for the The Herreshoff Motor Company, of Detroit, 
Herreshoff Motor Co. Michigan, takes pleasure in announcing its early 
removal to a new factory now in process of erection. 

No pains or expense have been spared to make this plant the most 
artistic and up-to-date automobile factory in the world. At the same time, 
beauty and taste are so blended with utility and design of construction that 
the future home of “The Little Thoroughbred” will be in entire accord 
with the high grade quality of the product of the Herreshoff Motor Com- 
pany. 

Immediately behind the office building and separated therefrom by a 
grass plot is the model two-story factory, wherein every detail for the 
assembling of the product of the Herreshoff Motor Company has been 
carefully and completely provided, with a view of making the most modern 
and at the same time most artistic factory for the production of motor 
cars ever yet erected. 

The Herreshoff Motor Company will move to its new home about the 
middle of December, after which time it will take pleasure in welcoming 
visitors to its new factory. 


A 1912 Propeller The 1912 catalog of the Michigan Wheel Company 
Catalog of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has just been received. 
This is one of the largest concerns in the United States, 
in fact in the world, making a specialty of reverse gears, propeller wheels 
of all descriptions, including the towing, weedless, semi-weedless and the 
racing propeller wheels, besides the reversible, and a complete line of 
steering wheels, deck trimmings, underwater exhausts, rear starters, pro 
peller jacks, universal joints, and, in fact, everything for motor boats 
Their 1912 catalog is an improvement over any previous catalog they 





Breeze I, a novel 20-ft. hydroplane with age speed for her power, equipped 


with 4-cylinder Fox motor. 
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have issued. They have a good many new articles which no doubt w'|! 
interest our readers, including a new racing wheel called the Hydroplar 
especially designed for hydroplane boats, and on the lines of the Dix. 
of which they have sold so many and which has won many races 
past years. They have a new line of steering wheels with center contr: 
and lever control for bulkheads, deck railings of classical, artist 
designs—something entirely new—and four different kinds of rear starte1 
3esides these they have added exhaust silencers, intake scoops, timer 
electric signal horns, carburetors, brass unions and port lights. 

Everyone who owns a boat or contemplates owning one for 1912, should 
send for the Michigan Wheel Company’s 1912 catalog, which will be sent 
free, if you mention that you are a reader of YACHTING. 


Breeze I, A Novel 
Hydroplane 


We reproduce here a photograph of a 20-foot 
hydroplane in action, that has caused a great deal 
of favorable comment along the Hudson River and 
Long Island Sound this summer. This is Breeze I, a 19’ 11” hydroplan 
designed by S. S. & R. P. Breese. Her power plant is a 4-cylinder 4 3 
x 41-2 Fox motor. 

Breeze I has three planes and at high speed runs on a few inche 
of the forward plane, about one foot of the midship plane, and a few 
inches of the stern plane, the sections between being entirely clear of 
the water. 

She made her first appearance just before the International Races 
and at the National Carnival at Huntington Bay she won the 60-mil 
race in Class J. 


Krice Carburetor 
in Regal Tiger 


The following is a letter received by the Krice 
Carburetor Co. of Detroit, Mich., in regard to 
the satisfaction given by the Krice Carburetors 
in Regal Tiger, the well-known western racing boat 
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The new salesroom of Arthur P. Homer at 156 State St., Boston, Mass. 


riger 
hydroplane in action during the Illinois Valley Yacht Club races on 


“Herewith find enclosed photograph of our 20-footer Regal 
July 26th and 27th, 1911. We used six of your excellent carburetors on 


a 6-cylinder Pierce-Budd 4x4 engine and we were more than pleased 


with the way they worked. Owing to a misunderstanding of the starting 
signal in the 20-foot race, we lost I minute and 30 seconds by circling 
the judges’ stand, but took after the boats and passed them one by one, 


seconds nearest competitor 


finishing second, and 7 ahead of the next 
i boats in a 10-mile 


in a race that broke the world’s record for 20-foot 
race. 

We had the misfortune of demolishing our hull just before the races 
on the 27th. However, we are getting our boat in shape for the St. 
Louis races during the latter part of September, using the same engine 
and your carburetors, in which we have the utmost confidence. We 
think that it is the most reliable and easiest carburetor to regulate and 
operate in the market to-day and you may count on us to boost them 
whenever we get a chance. Mountier & Harms Bros.” 


A New Home 
for Homer 


Arthur P. Homer, well known gas engine man and 
New England distributor of the Eagle, Sterling, Rey- 
nolds, Waterman and St. Mary’s engines, has moved 
from 88 Broad St., Boston Mass., where he has been located for the last 
three years to a new store at 156 State St., where he will have room to 
show a complete line of all the engines which he handles, and will! carry 
a full stock of everything required by motor boat owners. 

The accompanying picture shows a general view of the store. Mr. 
Homer has in addition to this a large store-room and a drafting room. 
The stock which will be carried will be so complete as to furnish a motor 
boat and engine show to the general public the year round 

Mr. Homer’s designs are of interest to all motor boat owners and he 
gets out a little book showing these plans, which he will be pleased to 
forward to any prospective builder. 
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“THE WHEELS THAT WIN” 


Oregon Wolf, Missouri III, Pronto Write for catalog Propelle: s wn a 
III, Mitt II, Sand Burr Il. Viva Nutshell Also our Accessories 
Zip Ill Ace II Elmer L II Catalog showing Columbian 


onl le Rudders, Universal Struts 
Potato Bug, Tiny Tad, Rocket leclf allarnina? nt ; “ 


Can you think of twelve other speed boats as famous as these? 
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COLUMBIAN BRASS FOUNDRY 
660 Atlantic Avenue, Freeport, Long Island, New York 











Yacht | 
Around The World 


with a ““METEOR”’ Steering Gear 
Made by 


EDSON MFG. CO. 


Established 1859 


260 Atlantic Ave. 


“SEAFARER” 


Boston, Mass. 




























HARPOON Owner, ( I idams 2nd 

sy winning a series of three remar kab races, the Sonder boat, Har 
poon, sailed by her owner, ( I Adar ga defended the Quincy Cuy 
against some of the best boats on the Atlantic Coast 


And she did this after laying in storage, with no tuning up, since |: 
season, when she captured the Quincy Cup from the Boston Yacht Clu 
and won the Taft Cup in the Spanish-American match at Marbiehead 


TRADE MARK REG U. S. PAT. OFF 


OWELL — AC 


Helped her wir st and best 7 canvas f¢ 
Used by the Cuy defe n Poe re 70's and 65-footers, the racing x + oner 
the 30's, 25’s, QO Sass , 1§-footers, the Son der class boats, and by the great 
majority of racing and winning yachts. Be sure to get Lowell Duc mad 
two qualities: 
REGULAR FOR CRUISING SPECIAL FOR RACING 


BOSTON YARN COMPANY. Selling Agents, BOSTON, MASS. 























BOAT SAILING 


IN 


FAIR WEATHER AND FOUL 
By Capt. A. J. Kenealy 























The eighth edition of this book has been thor- 
oughly revised and brought up to date in every 
respect. It contains a fund of valuable information 
on the selection, care and use of a small boat. Capt. 
Kenealey also gives some excellent advice to the 
amateur skipper on everyday seamanship. One 
chapter of this book may be the means of winning 
a race for you—another may help you to avoid 


danger and discomfort in weathering a storm. 


SOME OF THE CHAPTER HEADINGS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Choice of a Boat—Sailing in a Gale or Squall— 
Fitting Out—Overhauling—Theory and Practice 
of Sailing—Compass and Charts—Nautical Terms— 
Splices, Knots and Bends—Rules of the Road at 
Sea, Weather Wrinkles, etc. 





AT ALL BOOK STORES 
ONE DOLLAR NET. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF OUTDOOR 
BOOKS AND YACHTING PICTURES WILL 
BE SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


~ wd pao Bn m AVENUE NEW YORK CITY-1112 PEOPLES GAS rest "CMICAO®. 




















Please mention YACHTING 








JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE ci scotty icrwas 


ofing Canvas, etc 





Its peculiar properties are those of flexibility and durability, and although 
it becomes soft and pliant under heat. it still retains its adhesion to timber, 
fiber, etc., and is clean and insoluble in water 

APPLICATION TO DIAGONAL PLANKING OF BOATS 

This Glue is made expressly for use in combination with calico between 
the double planking of diagonally built row boats and motor boats. Melt the 
Glue, and paint it on the rst series of planks with a stiff wire-bound brush; 
the calico should then be |! on and ironed through; another coating of glue 
should be painted over, ta aking care to well cover the calico; after that put on 
the outside longitudinal planking, and apply the copper rivets in the usual way. 
The boat will then be found to be perfectly water-tight, and the Glue will 
expand and contract with the timbers without cracking 

One pound wili waterproof three square feet of canvas 

Send for directions for use. 


L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY 


Importers and Sole Agents for the United States and Canada 
201 South Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, and Sporting Goods Dealers. Price Lists and 
Samples Sent on Application. 
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THE ATLANTIC SPECIAL MOTOR 


MADE THE “GURNET” DORY FAMOUS 


Medium duty type, heavy 
enough for the hardest work. 
Wearing parts as big as the 
heaviest motors. Material so 
good the motor doesn’t have 
to be quite as big 

Truthful facts from experience 

for the asking. 

THE ATLANTIC CO. 
AMESBURY, MASS. 
SALESROOMS : Boston — 93 Haverhill St., New York — 30 Church St 
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PATENTED 
April. 9, 1901 
Nov. 3, 1802 


Jan. 12, 1904 


IMPROVED 


REVERSE GEAR 


THE 


BALL 


for 


MOTOR BOATS 


Made only of 


HARDENED STEEL SPUR GEARS 


MOST RELI 


NEW 


ABLE. HIGHEST GRADE--EASIEST TO INSTALL 


Four sizes carried in stock 
Send for Catalog 


YORK GEAR WORKS 





5S Miiton Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Bonney Dories, $65.00 
18 feet x 5 feet with oars, grating 
and complete rig. 

Larger bongs, S98 $90 and $110, 


iecked. 
Send for circular. Order early for delivery. 


JOHN C. G. BONNEY 
21 Platt Street New York 





SMALLEY 
General Machinery Co. 
BAY CITY MICHIGAN 














Write for description of 


1911 Models of 


SCRIPPS MOTORS 
One to six cylinders, 4 to 100 H. P. 


Scripps Motor Co. —°97_ Lincoln Ave. 


MONARCHS 
The Finest Line of Heavy Duty Engines ever Produced. 
The Only Engine Operating Equally Well on Either 
Gasolene or Kerosene. 
Reliable, Aggressive Agents Wanted Everywhere 
GRAND RAPIDS GAS ENGINE & YACHT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Eastern Sales Office: 133 Liberty Street, New York 

















DAYTON ELECTRIC LAUNCH LIGHTING OUTFITS 


are made in all sizes, for all styl:s of motor 

boats. Just turn a switch and the light 

is there. Send for our free book today. 
The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Company 
99 ST. CLAIR ST. te ° DAYTON, OHIO 


Ask your dealer to show you 


The Auto Marine Spark Plug 


One quarter turn of insulated handle 
removes both sparking points, al- 
lowing cleaning and testing without 
removing wire. No leak at joint. No 
loss of compression. Send for circular. 





Legnard Bros., Waukegan, Ill. 





YOU WANT THE BEST. 
Hitchcock’s Automatic Bilge Bailer 


Price, $5.00. All Dealers 


AUTOMATIC BILGE BAILER CO. 
150-D Huntington Avenue BOSTON 
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High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 
any shape or dimensions desired 














Quality Cushions 


\ Mattresses, Pillows and Upholstery 
Manufactured since 1845 by 


M. W. FOGG 


202 Front Street, New York City 
NO CATALOGUES 






for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street : : : New York 














No Motor Boat 


is complete without a set of 


GENUINE 
Armstrong Stock & Dies 


Manufactured by 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. C0. 


310 Knowlton St. 
NEW YORK 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
CHICAGO 
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Mayflower—A Cup Racer that the 
Ocean Claimed 
(Continued from page 366) 
cups he had a lot of fun and saved that slu 
in yachting interest which usually follows a 1 


for the America’s Cup. 
Mayflower was not suffered to fall into 
cline and her days thereafter were full SI 


raced against Volunteer in 1887, as a trial hors 
and while she never defeated the new defend 
she gave her many good practise spins. In 18 
her rig was changed to that of a schooner a1 
she proved a swift and comfortable cruiser. | 


1901, William Amory Gardner, of Boston, pur 
chased her and used the vessel for cruising Ch 
yacht was chartered from Eva M. Barker by the 


group of treasure hunters who were aboard 
her when she was wrecked. 


Handling Ground Tackle 


(Continued from page 352) 
the cable fast with a couple of turns around the 
mast (if it than trust all the 
weight to the bitts or capstan. Never put out tw: 
the 
ret 


is a good one ) to 


anchors so that the angle between them and 
boat is more than 
they are in line the better 


In lying to an anchor for any length of 


30 degrees, and the nea 


time 


a boat, swinging in a circle with the tide or wind, 


will naturally cause her cable to foul on the 
anchor stock, if the anchor is one of that type. In 
fact, when lying any length of time, a boat will 
sometimes get three or four round turns of her 


cable around the stock and shank of the anchor 
For this reason it is advisable when lying at 
anchor to weigh at a day 
clear the cable, as it the holding 
power of an anchor is greatly reduced with the 
cable foul of the stock. 

In lying to an anchor for 
a heavy wind where a boat is veering and swing 
ing badly, the cable should always be parcelled 
where it goes through the bow chock, or where 
it may with a with the 
stem of the boat. A piece of canvas or bagging 
makes excellent material for parcelling 

If forced to anchor in a narrow channel where 
alongside of a 


an 


least once so as to 


is Obvious that 


a long time, or in 


come in contact Stay or 


you have not room to swing, or 
dock where you want to keep the boat away from 
it is necessary to use a stern anchor 
smaller anchor, or the 
For this purpose 


the spiles, 

This may be a kedge, if 

you have one on board owners 

should that their boats are equipped with 
} 


good cleats or bitts in the stern of the boat, so 


see 


that they will have something to which to fasten 
the rode for a stern line. The usual brass cleats 
that finds screwed into the 
aft are about as much good for this purpose as 
Fulton’s steamboat would be in the 
races for the Harmsworth Cup 


one deck planking 
international 
One should also 
insist on having adequate bitts forward that go 
right down to the and well braced 
at deck beams, and not trust a brass or galvanized 
cleat 

In weighing anchor, most of the 
usually taken in before sail is made or 
started. It is best to until 
an angle of 


keelson are 


scope is 
the engine 
the 


degrees from 


heave in cable 


leads at about 25 


the bow chock. When this is done, start the 
engine, if a power boat, first seeing that the 
steering gear is clear and unlocked, taking the 
precaution of throwing her hard over one way 
to hard over the other; also note that the engine 
is running properly when the clutch is throws 
out so that you will not be stopping the minute 
the anchor is weighed. In a small boat the an 


chor is usually weighed by hand, and even in one 


with a windlass, slack is taken in by hand until 
the cable is “up and down.” As soon as the 
man forward calls, “Up and down,” break out 
smartly and haul the anchor up to the hawse 
pipe or chock. If the anchor comes hard, throw- 
ing the engine in on the forward motion will 
break it out and it can then be hauled up to the 
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PERFECT PROTECTION ror COIL ano BATTERY! 


THE GREATEST OPEN BOAT OUTFIT BUILT 





j New Cartridge 
| Serew Top Jump Spark Pp 


apa 


Coil Completely 





en ean atterson Battery Syst em) 


The operation of the Battery and Coil will be as perfect in a heavy rainstorm or in the 
roughest sea as though the Outfit were indoors. 
Batteries, Coil and Cabinet, may be taken ashore by disconnecting three wires. 
SEND FOR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN No. 101 


STANLEY & PATTERSON, 23 Murray St., New York 


Screwing Coil into the 
Receptacle automatically 
makes all connections 
with the Battery Set. 








Model CJ-6 


















THE GENUINE 


rom Harthan 
Propeller 


Stands for the Best in 
THE PROPELLER LINE FOR 
SPEED—CRUISING—TOWING 
Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


Sole Manufacturers 


McFarland Foundry & Machine Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA 


A. Vanderherchen's Sons 
7 North Water Street 






“THE 
HARTHAN 

“*PROPELLER”’ 

Reg. U.S. Pat.Of 


TRADE MARK 
on each blade) 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


The Lincoin-Dillaway Co. Topping Bros. 
178 Commercial Street 122 Chambers St 





NORFOLK, VA 
The Wallace Bros 








20 FOOT SPECIAL 


4 °275. 


The best boat and 





engine outfit ever 
offered for $275 
Write now for de 


scriptive booklet. 


RICE BROTHERS CO. 
Dept. J. 
East a le U.S.A. 


























JAMES CRAIG, 807-841 Garfield Avenue 
Jersey City 
N. J. 


*Phone 
2237 Bergen 





Designer and 
Constructor of 
MARINE 
GAS 
ENGINES 


Feathering 
Propellers 
and Special 
Mechanisms 





“AZARA.”’ 


85 ft. W. L. Equipped with CRAIG ENGINE 
and FEATHERING PROPELLER 








For a Bright Lasting Polish 
After the run, apply BORSUM’S ‘‘PUTZ POMADE”’ 
to engine before it cools, next time boat is used wipe 
off polish after engine warms up. 


For Clean Decks and Hull 


wash them with BORSUM’S 


YONDERF| 
a, 


**~PUTZ SOAP.”’ Itremoves 
ey 4 dirt, grease and scum and 
evi . . . » . 
LAND Ano OEP leaves paint and varnish in Yn \ 
perfect condition. Use with 4° a 
either fresh or salt water Quy D poLis’ 


Ask your marine supply house 
or grocer for them, or send for 


a liberal FREE SAMPLE to 
BORS U M BROTHERS 


188 Greenwich St. New York City 


oe 




















Gasoline Yachts & Engines eal 





eras ae 





NOTED FOR RELIABILITY 


Tregurtha Water Tube Boilers, Steam Launches and Engines 


Electric Light Outfits 











MURRAY @ TREGURTHA CO. 


Souch Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, 5215 Beekman 


340 West First Street 
New York Office, Room 1228, 150 Nassau St. 





60 H. P. ENGINE 








Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers 
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in cigarettes for more than half a century. 


circle is world-wide. Now it’s 


Morris would never go on the tins. 


















“470 4 


Nase 


trial 2-oz. 





PHILIP MORRIS 
English Mixture and Cut Plug 


Your old friend ‘‘Philip”’ is talking. He has been your standby 


Not a year has 


passed that the loyal friends have failed to increase—and the 


PHILIP MORRIS English Mixture and Cut Plug 


You pay $2.00 the pound in 25c., 50c. and $1.00 tins, but you get tons of 
satisfaction. The price is great enough to get quality and the tins are 
overflowing with it. We could sell tobacco for less but the name Philip 





If your dealer does not stock 
these tobaccos, send us his name 
and address with 25 
tin of either brand 





PHILIP MORRIS & CO. 


Limited 


403 West Broadway 


New York City 


cents for 















WILSON & SILSBY 


SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
Dealers in Fine Yacht Duck, Rope and Fittings 




























Don’t Forget to Specify 


want to know why a DAVIS DINK tows better, weighs 
less and carries more than any other Dinghy built, send 








Sandusky, Ohio. 


vi : 
Closets from $25 to $50 = 


A DAVIS DINGHY Lavatories from $20 upward 


As part of the equipment for your new boat. If you GUS. A. DIEM 


for the Davis Dinghy Book, DAVIS BOAT WORKS, 20 Fulton St. New York City 
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|chock without stopping the engine, unless 
|anchor is a big one, and the way of the 
| is carrying it aft, in which case the engine 
be stopped again until the anchor is at the 
| In a sail boat an anchor can often be 
|out” if it comes hard, by getting the heads: 
| her when the cable is short and letting h 
|and gather way. When she fetches up or 
cable she'll usually start something. On a 
or schooner, get the mainsail up-before the 
is “up and down.” Then break out anchor 
|get headsails on smartly, first seeing that 
are off and all is clear, and let her pay off 
gather way by trimming in head sheets 
Sometimes, especially when anchoring 
rocky bottom, an anchor is apt to get caugl 
the fluke wedged under some rock or obstruct 
| and it will be impossible to get it out. To 
j vent this a tripping line is frequently used. 
| consists of a small light line fastened to a 
|}on the back of the crown, or at the botton 
the shank, so that the flukes can be lifted 
easily. This tripping line will, of course, 
through the hawse pipe, or chock, with the ca 
but care must be taken that there is plenty of s 
given it so that there is no danger from 
strain of the boat tripping the anchor 
tripping line may also be buoyed with a short 
| length, if desired, and brought aboard when « 
|is hove short, if necessary. This is a particul 
| good plan when anchoring over rocky bott 
After getting the anchor up, if it has been ly 
in a muddy bottom, wash it off with two or thre 
pails of water in the draw bucket, or witl 
| hose if there is a pump aboard. Do this bef 
| br ‘inging it?on deck and getting mud all over 
boat, or let it drag for a few minutes under 
forefoot until clean. If the anchor is a fold 
one or is stowed aft, unshackle the cable and ; 
it below in its usual place at once. If a ch 
cable is used it can be stowed away in the chair 
| lockers; but if hemp cable is used it should 
coiled down on deck and left to dry befor 
stowing below. Never stow a wet cable below i 
you can possibly help it as the heat will make 
rot and deteriorate very quickly. 





If you have a fish davit forward, and tacl 
to fish and cat the anchor, as is the case on mi 
boats over 50 feet in length where the anch 
may weigh over 80 pounds, the davit must 


| swung out, the tackle overhauled, and the 


hook caught under one of the flukes, or throug! 
the balance link which is often placed in tl 
center of the shank (especialiy in stockless a 
chors) and which will keep the anchor fair 
balanced while hoisting in; then the anchor 

be hoisted on deck easily by one man. 

After the anchor is on deck stow it in the 
chocks usually provided for that purpose and las 
it fast with the shank painter There shou 
usually be two eye boits in the deck to whi 
the shank painter is spliced so that when it 


passed around the anchor and set up there is 1 


chance of the anchor’s working loos Che 
overhaul your fish tackle until you get “two blocks 


}on it, coil down the fall, set up the davit guy 


and clear up forward. 

\ chain cable is always made fast 
an anchor by a shackle and pin, but wit 
a hemp cable use a fisherman’s bend, with tw 
round turns around the shackle in the shank 
the anchor and the end passed under both tur 
and then seized to the standing part, or a hal 
hitch put in. Then it will not jam and can b 
easily cast off. 

For a closing word I need only say, in buying 
your ground tackle get the best, get it heavy 
enough and get enough of it. Skimp the gol 
stripe and the easv chairs if need be, but remem 
ber that the suic y of your craft may often de 
pend on 70 pounds of iron and a few strand 
of manila, and these want to be of the best 
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Victory for the 


Splitdorf Magneto 


Peter Pan IV, equipped with a SPLIT- 
DORF Magneto and a 40-h.p. motor, 
averaged 27% miles per hour at Ossining, 
N. Y., July 4, and decisively defeated its 
100-h.p. competitor. 


Specify SPLITDORF 


for satisfactory service 





WRITE FOR MAGNETO CATALOG 


C. F. SPLITDORF 


scatcame: 1140 5, Michioan Av~. Walton Ave. and 138th Street 
Branch, 1679 Broadway 


Detroit: 86S Woodward Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Boston: Motor Mart 
Los Angeles: 1226 S. Olive St. 








Another Durkee Specialty 


The Seaproof Boat Switch 


Price 
$1.25 
Each 


NON-CORROSIVE 


Patented December, 1910 


WATERPROOF 


The “Seaproof” Boat Switch is the only absolutely 
waterproof switch that has ever been offered to the | 
motor-boating public. Its design and construction 
throughout is such that we have no hesitancy in 
saying that it will 

Outlast Many of the Ordinary Kind 


Send 25 cents in stamps for new mammoth catalog 


C. D. DURKEE & CO. 


2 South Street, New York 




















The only effective 
ones for motor 
boats. Get book- 
let or free demon- 


rells 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 





stration and learn 


why. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1358 Broadway, New York 


| ready to install in any 








WON-CORRODIBLE - STRONGER THAN BRONZE 
SHINE LIKE SILVER 


Our propellers 
are designed by 
an expert, naval 
engineer. 


AONE 
ETA L — pores Gprians 


The United States Navy now uses Monel ~ Nene 
Metal propellers because of their great strength WN We supply also 
and non-corrodibility. Monel Metal 
Monel Metal propellers are the finest pro- deck fittings 


am a . a -#Oe vac ) motor boat. and Monel 
ellers in existence for yacht or mot¢ Metal tacks, 


sivets and bolts 
for boat con 
struction. They 
glisten like sil- 
ver and never 
corrode. 


hey retain a smooth, bright surface, which 
reduces friction to a minimum and adds to the 


boat’s speed. Unaffected by fresh or salt wa- 
ter or acid conditions and three times as strong 
as bronze. 

BIDDLE HARDWARE CO. 

Distributors “ 

507 Commerce St., . Philadelphia 

Established 1837 

Branch Offices 
Stock‘iolm, 
New York. 


3 . Write 
7 for further 


information. 


London, Montreal, 
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Install a 
Motor in 
Your Canoe 


With comparative ease 
anyone can make a 
motor boat out of his 
canoe with our new 
shaft log and canoe 
motor and outfit. 

Just what you have 
been looking for—a 
light weight, powerful 
canoe motor and outfit 





canoe. You can't buy : 

a better marine motor Waterman K-1 Outfit 

than the Waterman; it carries a life guarantee. This motor installed in a 
canoe will give you a speed of from 8 to 10 miles per hour. Anyone can in 
a few hours install this reliable power plant in any canoe. The price is 
remarkably low. Our aluminum shaft log does away with the only hard 
part of installing motor. Get our catalog, which fully describes this re- 
markable outfit. Write for literature today. 














Aluminum Shaft Log for Paddling Canoes 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 


1541 Fort Street, West DETROIT, MICH. 
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PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF MOTORS 


If you know what you require, we have it. 
Heavy Duty, Medium and High-Speed, Two-Cycle, 
Four- Cycle Marine, Stationary, Aero, Electric Lighting, Pumping Outfits. 


GASOLINE ENGINE EQUIPMENT CO., 133 Liberty Street, New York 


An engine for every purpose. 
certain, we can help you select. 


If you are not 











Our Sails on the 30-Footers 


The boats we fitted out last season 
were conspicuous winners. This sea- 
son will see Robinson sails ona great 
many of the best boats in the country. 


G. W. ROBINSON & CO. 
City Island New York City 








BOAT BUILDERS 
Save 25% of labor cost of pl:nking and decking on 
every smooth planked boat you build, and make a better 
job by using CUTLER’S PLANKING AND DECK- 
ING CLAMPS. Send for circular. Agents wanted. 
The Cutler Clamp Co. 
310 Lenox Ave. - - - New York City 


WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 
Special attention given to Yacht Sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given 
Office and Loft: 
CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 














CHAIRS FOR YOUR BOAT 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Wicker-Kraft Company 





DON'T ROW ON HUNTING TRIPS 


Any boat can be made an efficient motor boat 
in a minute by clamping to the stern a 
detachable 


EVINRUDE ROWBOAT MOTOR = 
Fits any boat without alterations to boat. 
Speed as high as 8 miles an hour. Unaffected 
by waves, spray. weeds or marsh. Yachts- 
men use it for dinghys. Can becarried from 
placeto place. Write for free literature. 


Evinrude Motor Co., 206 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














13 S.WATER ST. NEWBURGH,N.Y. 
‘+ O P E. GASOLINE ENGINES 
and POWER BOATS 


The Prices of SOPER 2-cycle Gasoline Engines are reasonable, 
but you can find nothing better at any price for Automobile, Marine, 


ree, ge A ot Fig pene, 3 to Yi did H. P. # to 
cy! ower 
tet es BUCKSPORT, ME. 











THOROUGHLY DEPENDABLE 
WHISTLE OUTFITS 


That always command attention. Write 
to-day for Catalog No. 11. It describes 
outfits. From $5 to $50. 

Fog Bells, Spark and Throttle Controls, 
Gasoline Filters, Special Fittings, Eto. 


Gray-Hawley Mfg. Co., Fort St., Detroit 

















WHY? WHY? 
HY be out of date? 
HY use out of date paint? 

WHY scrub off the bottom of your boat? 

WHY not take advantace of new ideas? 

WHY not be up to date? 

WHY not buy Bridgeport Bronze Paint 
and never have to haul or scrub off 
bad boat ‘‘in the good old summer 
time’’ 


Bridgeport Bronze Marine Paint Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


WHY? 











VAN BLERCK MOTORS 
SPEED AND MEDIUM DUTY 


40 to 80 H. P. 
12 to 50 H. P. 


High speed types, 4 and6 cylinders; 
Medium duty types, 2, 4 and 6 cylinders; 
Catalog on request 


Van Blerck Motor Co., 35 Hibbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








MILTON BOAT WORKS 


Designers and Builles’ Power and Sail Yachts 
all types ‘ 


REPAIRS, STORAGES, SUPPLIES, ETC. 
Members National Association of Engine & Boat Manufacturers 


RYE, N. Y. 











A LEAKY 
BOAT IS 
PRETTY 
BAD BUT 
A LEAKY 
TANK IS 
WORSE. 


30 Church St. 





New York Office Hudson Terminal Bldg. 





We make Hoods of 
either Brass or Wood 
Frame. Life-preserver 
Cushions that will pass 
inspection, and Float- 
ing Equipment tor 
Pleasure Boats. 

Catalogue Free. 


526 17th STREET, BROOKLYN, W. Y. 


SPRAY HOODS 





PNEUMATIC MFG. COMPANY, 








Medium Weight Marine 
MOTORS 

Built for hard, 

continuous work; 

fair or foul weath- 

er. Built in sizes 5 H.P. to 75 K.P. 
Write for free cat 
—s explaining de- 


i. c DOMAN COMPANY 
Dept. D, Oshkosh, Wis. 


















MEN WHO LIVE ON 
THE WATER 
CHOesa 


YALc. 
tO 


They know which engine 
gives the most efficient 
service, that can stand 
up best against the wear 
and tear of long runs at 
sea and does not break 
down. 

Don’t you think the 
A choice of 


from 2% H.P. to 15H.P. 
Write for Catalogue 
The Royal ine Co. 
1045 Broad St. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 














Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with eur advertisers. 








The Famous Michigan 
Speed Propeller Wheels, Reverse 
Gears and Marine Hardware are 
used on some of the most up-to- 
date and fastest boats in the world. 
Our prices are the lowest; our 

is the best; satisfaction 
immense stock; 
save money. 


guaranteed ; 
prompt shipment ; 
Send for our 1911 free cata- 


1 to- 
= MICHIGAN WHEEL Se. 
563 Canal Stree 
Grand Rapids, Michigan,U.S.A. 
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The 1911 Race for the King’s Cup. 


(Continued from page 360) 
and Elena just cleared us. The wind being 
little more westerly under shore we tacked 
starboard when close into Narragansett Pier and 
met Westward and Elena standing in again; th 
crossed us by about the same distance. 

The Irolita was now a quarter of a mile astern 
of us on the starboard tack just to windward of 
our wake. Elena and Westward tacked again 
when close to shore and were now on our weath- 
er quarter and while they seemed to work out a 
little, we were footing faster. The Irolita was 
coming up on us slowly. All held to the sta 
board tack until we opened out by the point and 
were nearly off the whistling buoy. 

When the Irolita, which had now come up 
quite close to us, but not far enough to windward 
to get by (if she had the foot) tacked to port, 
the Westward and Elena crossed her and both 
went about on her weather. Now, the tide wa 
just beginning to set east under the Rhode Island 
shore, but off shore there was still a strong west 
tide and we were lee bowing it and could not 
understand why the others should all go west 
against the tide, and with a chance of having less 
wind as the ebb tide got stronger. We had figur 
ed this out on the way down and had no idea 
of going west this day, as we were about an hour 
and fifty minutes earlier at this point than the 
day before. she wind was stronger with us now 
and we had trouble in making our lug foresail 


stand. The lug sheet was 3-inch Russia hemp 
and new, but we pulled it in two. This may 
sound foolish, but our theory was that it was 


better to pull the sail down and make it stand 
or part all the sheet we had. 

We stood well off shore heading south, the 
wind being steady from S.W. but a little stronger 
at times. When about half way to Block Island 
we tacked to the west until we were close up to 
the rip which divided the east and tides, 
and then tacked off keeping in the west-going 
tide. The others were stili standing west and 
apparently having less wind than we, as when we 
stood west and came up to the tide rip the wind 
would lighten up. We had trouble with our 
jibtopsail and twice the sheet unhooked and we 
took it in for a while, both times. 

We made good time and came down to the 
buoy and turned in fine shape, breaking out bal- 
loon maintopmast staysail. The others were far 
astern and the race was already won unless we 
did something foolish or carried away something. 

When we turned the east mark and headed for 
home we took in our balloons and set our small 
maintopmast staysail and No. 1 jib topsail and 
carried them to the finish, while the others were 
changing several times on the run in. We chang- 
ed our men about and found that she steered 
better on this course with all aft on the quarter. 
She made a great sail, making the best time of 
all on this leg, and winning the best race ever 
sailed for this cup. While it has been heralded 
about that the other boats let us go and were 
fighting each other, it looks and sounds strange 
when three boats go off on what is surely the 
slowest course. This is the opinion of all who 
know the tides in that section. But the real 
reason they all went west is this: They were look- 
ing for what we got the day before, and it was 
not there. It was another day and the tide was 
different. It was the surprise of the season and 
Enchantress won because she was a good boat 
and was well sailed and went to Block Island the 
only way to go on such a day—if you are in a 
hurry to get there. 


west 


Start Finish. Elapsed. Corrected 
Enchantress... 10 40 31 2 33 02 8 52 31 3 42 07 
Avenger...... 10 41 21 3 19 35 4 38 14 3 51 08 
Westward.... 10 40 21 2 44 33 4 04 12 8 56 46 
Pdccassee 10 40 48 2 45 12 4 04 29 8 57 17 
ES o2:a060 10 41 48 2 52 24 4 10 36 3 59 52 
Shimna....... 10 41 11 3 138 15 4 49 04 4 03 54 
ae 10 41 17 3 16 19 4 35 02 4 04 18 
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When the OUTING HANDBOOK series was planned we 
promised that each book should be practical and accurate. That 
it should be the one book needed by the man interested in the 
subject. Above all that each book should go right to the heart 
of the subject in a way that could be understood and put in 
practice. 


Particular care was taken to avoid useless illustrations and 
fancy bindings that make many good books unduly expensive 
and give some poor books the look of quality. 


Speaking for the authors, as well as for ourselves, we think we are 
hitting the mark. 


Since the books were announced last month it has been a pleasure to 
receive a number of volunteered opinions on books already published. 


From Baltimore comes a note reading: “I congratulate you on publish- 
ing Mr. Haynes’ work on the Airedale. It is the best history of this 
popular dog I have ever seen. Every Airedale man, woman and child 
owes you thanks—here are mine.” 

Mr. Clarence A. Perry, of the Russell Sage Foundation, declares that 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson’s “Exercise and Health” is a much needed book— 
especially valuable to men who stop active exercise as they approach forty 
years. 

Two hundred OUTING HANDBOOKS are planned. They will cover 
all phases of outdoor life, from bee-keeping to big game shooting. 


Each book deals with a separate subject and deals with it thoroughly. 
The angler, the horseman, the camper, the dog owner, the automobilist, all 
varieties of outdoor enthusiasts will find separate volumes for their separate 
interests. There is no waste space. 


The series is based on the plan of one subject to a book and each book 


complete. The authors are experts. Each book has been specially 


prepared. 

OUTING HANDBOOKS are uniform in size and appearance, 442 x 7% 
inches. Bound in green cloth, flexible cover. They can be obtained wher- 
ever books are sold. FIXED PRICE, Seventy Cents each; postage, Six 


Cents extra. 


The following books are ready: 


THE AIREDALE, by William Haynes. FISHING KITS AND EQUIPMENT, by 


THE AUTOMOBILE, by Robert Sloss. Samuel G. Camp. 
BACKWOODS SURGERY AND MEDI- THE HORSE, by David Buffum. 
CINE, by Dr. Charles Stuart Moody. THE MOTOR BOAT, by Harold Whiting 


‘A Yy, pay Slauson. 
p= erage TO de De ani, OUTDOOR SIGNALLING, by Elbert Wells 
. Dadian TRACKS AND TRACKING, by Josef 

Hatchinson. Beanner. 


THE FINE ART OF FISHING, by WING AND TRAP SHOOTING, by 
Samuel G. Camp. Charles Askins. 


SEND A POST-CARD FOR CATALOGUE 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


pees OUFING HANDBOOKS 
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OUTING MAGAZINE - 


315 FIFTH AVENUE W YORK CITY 
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Don’t You cant be responsible for the doings of 


others, but you can be protected against 
loss or damage to your boat by insuring in the 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


3rd & WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Your Boat Founded 1792 Capital $4,000,000 


Surplus to Policy Holders over $7,000,000 


Unprotected It costs but a few cents a day and may save you hundreds of dollars. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


We want to call the particular attention of YACHTING READERS to the arrangement of this Advertising Index. The 
advertisers in YACHTING are the most reliable and dependable to be found anywhere. They can supply EVERY want of 
ALL boat owners in the VERY BEST POSSIBLE WAY. No matter WHAT you may want from month to month 
NOW, a glance at YACHTING’S Advertising Index wiil show IMMEDIATELY the BEST PEOPLE to go to for it. 


GET THE HABIT OF REFERRING TO THIS INDEX WHEN YOU MAKE PURCHASES 
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20 FULTON ST New YorRK 


MARINE MODELS A SPECIALTY 
INVENTIONS DEVELOPED - PATTERN MAKING 
SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED AND BUILT 
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The Log of The Adventuress 


(Continued from page 349) 

the following morning and found a stunning little 
sland covered with a hardy growth of tall trees. 
[he water near the shore was black with schools of 
large fish. These we tried vainly to shoot with 
, shotgun, and afterwards learned that they 
were poisonous on account of the lime they eat 
We then turned our attention to shooting a curi 
ous kind of black duck with a curved bill, that 
we saw perching on trees near the water. The 
island is about a mile in circumference, and on 
boat started around in one direction and one in 
the other, and thus drove all the birds together, so 
that we brought down several. The natives along 
the coast do not eat these birds, but the steward 
succeeded in making a very delicious 
them. 

In the afternoon we got a pilot from a fisher 
man, who agreed to take us through the channel! 
for twenty-five dollars. As soon as we all got 
back to the yacht, we started through under 
power, in a flat calm. Rocks were visible 
both sides under the water. At sundown we 
came to anchor, the pilot returning aboard his 
boat which had been following along after us 
We passed through an even more dangerous 
passage the next morning, but got through all 
right and dropped the pilot when we reached 
Cazones Bay. A strong current sets in here, 
and we were obliged to use the power again t 
keep off the reefs, as there was no wind. Later 
a light breeze came up and we were off Piedras 
Key at sundown. The wind held very light, but 
we could not use the engine as the gasolene was 
all but gone. So was the water, and there were 
no fresh supplies on board, so we were on rather 
short rations. 

When morning came we were not more than 
10 miles to the westward of Cienfuegos, but 
there was no wind and a current was setting us 
toward the shore. We started the engine and 
ran at short intervals on the gasolene that ran 
down into the supply pipe when she rolled. About 
noon we got a fresh, favorable breeze, which 
carried us in the narrow cut by the old Spanish 
fort, with the picturesque mountains in the dis- 
tance on the right. The channel opens out into 
a large beautiful bay, on which is situated the 
picturesque little town of Cienfuegos. It is so 
full of color that it makes one think at once of 
Havana. Along the shore are little cottages, 
each with its small summer house overhanging 
the water. On going ashore, however, everyone 
felt disappointed in the place. It proved to be 


stew of 


on 


dirty, dusty, and down at the heel. The supplies 
here were bought through a ship chandler, and 
they charged outrageous prices. The gasolene 
is sold in tins of five gallons each. and cost 
58 cents a gallon. We spent a day here making 


ready for sea again. It was late the next after- 

noon when we dropped down the bay to a quiet 

little cove just inside the point called Punta de 

Pascaballos, where stands an old Spanish fort. 
(To be continued) 


Winners of the Inland Lake Regatta 

Owing to an error in the October issue the 
winners of the Regatta of the Inland Lake Yacht- 
ing Ass’n at Lake Oconomowoc in August were 
not given. 

In Class A, the Wax Wing captured the cham- 
pionship, the Commodore Schmidt Cup and the 
Clark-Ordway Cup. Marion Jean took second 
place and Handy Andy V won the Valentine 
Challenge Cup. 

The Class B championship was won by Little 
Miss Fix-It with Phryne second. 

In Class C, Swallow won the championship 
and the Warren and Bray Cups, and second place 
went to Apache. 
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@ Something new under the sportingsun. An American hunter 
has proved that American dogs are a match for the King of Beasts. 


q PAUL J. RAINEY has been hunting lions with fox-hounds, 
and dogs and man have set new records for the sporting chance. 
The dogs follow the trail and bay the game with all the sureness 
and courage that they showed against Southem foxes and bears 


in the Mississippi canebrakes. 


@ To be sure there were narrow escapes. Occasionally dogs were mauled and one charg- 
ing lioness was stopped six feet from the camera. 


¢ It is a story of nerve, ingenuity, persistence, both canine and human. Mr. Rainey tells it 


in the NOVEMBER OUTING with photographs of the men, the country, the dogs and 


the game, 


@ In addition to this feature, this big issue of OUTING sets the pace for 1912 with a wonderful v 


ariety of 
outdoor articles from MONOPLANES VS. BIPLANES by Augustus Post to RIFLES AND AMMU- 


NITION by Horace Kephart; from THE RANCH by Stewart Edward White to A MODEL APPLE 
ORCHARD by E. P. Powell---everything forthe needs of the outdoor American. 


@ Let OUTING be your guide for the things worth while in outdoor living---include it in your list of maga- 
zines $2.50---Regular subscription price $3.00. All news-stands 25 cents. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OUFING HANDBOOKS 
315 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY-1112 PEOPLES GAS BLDG. CHICAGO 


OUTING MAGAZINE 


The Schooner Union’s Log-Book 


(Continued from page 358) 


Remarks on bord, Sunday May 31. 
This day begins with light gales and clear 
weather. At 8 A. M. Gibrealtor bore N.N.E. Dis- 


tance 4 Leagues. At 9 A.M. was hove to by a 
Portuguese Brig and spoken with but not boarded 
Winged out our fore sail the wind being direct 
aft. Latter part fresh gales and clear. Passed 
a fleet of English transports of about 40 sail at 
the mouth of the gut Beating up. 


Remarks on bord, Monday June the rst 1807. 


This 24 hours Begins with fresh gales and 
clear wether. At 2 P.M. Cape Spartel, in the 
Latt. 35° 48’ N. Long. 5-47 W. bore S.B.E. Dis- 


tance 7 Leagues, from which I take my depar- 


| ture, being bound to Plymouth with Gods Per- 





yachting, 


mission 


At 4 P.M. 
Capt. Powzlin of 


Beverly 


spt »ke 


the 
from Mersaills 


Schr 


Betsey 


out ie 


days. Informed us that 3 days before he had 
spoke the Schr. Lucy, Capt. Cotion of Pl.m 
So ends this day all well or bord 
Remarks on bord, June the 17th, 197 
This day begins with fresh gales and flyny 
clowds. At 6 P.M. the East end of the Islan 
St. Michals Bore S.W. Distance 6 Leagues. fron 


which I renew my departure. 
reckoning. 
thick 


nearly a 


Latter pz 
standing to 


brig 


tacked ship, 
Course N. 


Latt by 
Long. in 
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600 to 1,000 r.p.m. 


types if you are interested. 


suitable for cruisers and work boats. 





18-25, 25-40, 30-45 H.P. 
We show here the Model B, 4-cylinder engine built in sizes stated above. 
This type is also built in 6 cylinders, 35-55-h.p. 
cylinders, 130-h.p. Rated power of this group of enginés is developed at from Bolt Construction, and many others. 


STERLING 


THE ENGINE OF REFINEMENT 


For the Finest Boats that Float 
8 H. P. to 240 H. P. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Sterling Exclusive Features 


Mechanical Oiling System, Water Jacketed Exhaust 
Manifold, Expansion Joints in all Water Connec- 
tions, Adjustable Push Rods and Mechanically Oper- 
ated Valves on Opposite Sides, One Piece Lower 
Base Containing Clutch and Reverse Gear, Assur- 
ing Perfect Alignment, Oil Groove Around Base to 
Intercept Drippings and Prevent Same from Spread- 
ing to Engine Room Floor, thus Assuring Cleanli- 


and 45-65-h.p., and in 8 ness and a Bilge free from Oil and Grease, Single 


If you are considering power for a cruiser, runabout or speed boat, don’t MANY OF THE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ARE 
decide on an engine until you find out something about the good qualities of COVERED BY OUR PATENTS. THESE AND 
the Sterling. Some of the most successful boats afloat are equipped with THE METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION, INSPEC- 
Sterling engines, and we will send you a list of users of any of our sizes and TION AND TESTING USED BY THIS COM. 


PANY MAKE STERLIING ENGINES THE 


Other sizes are 8-10, 12-15, 20, 40, 60-h.p. for heavy-duty service and are BEST POWER OBTAINABLE FOR ANY TYPE 


OF BOAT 




















Boston, A. P. Homer, 156 State St. 





STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, 1258 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Edwin Kain Co., Bourse Bldg. 


New York, Bruns, Kimball & Co., 134 Liberty St. Chicago, Chicago Boat & Engine Co., 1508 Michigan Ave. 
Rochester, Hall Gibson Co., 67 Clinton Ave., S. Baltimore, Page Engineering Co., 121 East York St. 


































Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 


Are You Interested 


In Engine Efficiency ? 


A you one of the men who look down into the heart of things before passing 
judgment ? 


Do you consider the head-line performances the salesman holds before your eyes 
and then ask yourself in cold-blooded common sense was it good LUCK or good 
ENGINE that did this? 

We have told you some of the victories BUFFALO-powered boats have won. 
We will tell you more. 

We do not mention these things in a spirit of boastfulness. ALL we ask is 
that you will sit in fair-minded judgment on BUFFALO efficiency. 

In the Scripps reliability cruise three of the four boats that finished with 
perfect scores were equipped with BUFFALO engines. 


Corsair, winner of the Pacific International long-distance race—Vancouver 
to Victoria via Seattle—is powered with a 24-h.p. heavy duty BUFFALO. 


Are these successes due to lucky CHANCE or to the premeditated plan known 


as BUFFALO QUALITY? 





BUFFALOS are designed to supply “An Engine for Any Sort or Size of Boat.” 
If you are the least bit interested in engine efficiency get our booklet “The Story 
The Scripps Cruise Told.” 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 


1260-72 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

























UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


to those who wish to make immediate purchases. We now have to 





offer for sale the following boats; also others. 




















All Yachts and Launches offered for sale subject to closest inspection. | 


Gas Engine & Power Company and Charles L. Seabury Company 
Morris Heights New York City | 


















































Roadster—100 inch wheelbase, 25 horsepower, two 

or three passenger car - - $ 950 
Touring Car—110 inch wheelbase, 25 horsepower, 

four passengers, gunboat body - - 1150 
Colonial Coupe - - 1400 


HERRESHOFF MOTOR COMPANY Detroit, Mich 
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